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Prospects of Constitutional 


Democracy in J apan 


ROYAMA MASAMICHI 


ECENTLY the conservative parties have come to urge the necessity of 
R reviewing the laws which were legislated under the Occupation. They 
argue that these laws do not conform to the conditions of Japanese life 

in that they are far too democratic. 

This argument should not be accepted lightheartedly. The public 
appears to have acquiesced in the idea of a reexamination of the ‘Occupation 
laws’ and possibly intends to examine carefully the content of suggested revi- 
sions. However the suggested revision of the ‘Occupation laws’ is of much 
more consequence than the amendment of other laws. Such revision will 
inevitably affect adversely the prospects for Constitutional Democracy in Japan 
if it is carried out without consideration of the broad historical perspective 
of the evolution of East-West relations in Asia and Japan. 

Already without perceiving the broader significance of their action the 
conservative parties in power have made several hasty revisions to laws affect- 
ing the police, education and local government autonomy. 

The Police Act and the two Acts regarding Education were passed in 
the last session of the Diet in complete disregard of the opposition of public 
opinion throughout the country. Revisions of the Local Government Act, 
the Civil Service Act, the three Labour Laws and the Civil Law as it affects 
family relations and the status of women have reached the stage of Govern- 
ment commissions which are composed of individuals all to a greater or lesser 
degree of the conservative conviction and favouring the so-called ‘reactionary 
course’. 
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What are the real motives and justifications of the revisionist movement? 
First, the conservatives apparently feel they are on the defensive and need to 
consolidate their status by returning to responsible and strategic positions 
the old school of pre-war bureaucrats who are still awaiting their chance. 
Secondly, they claim that the present system of Public Administration has 
already proved inefficient and inadequate owing to ‘excessive democratisation’. 
Thirdly, the Communists and their sympathisers have so exploited the concept 
of “democracy” for their own purposes that the very word is now confused, 
in the minds of the ordinary citizen, with “radicalism” or “extremism.” 

In this way ‘excessive democratisation’ is ascribed to the Occupation 
Laws. And it should be remembered that so long as the politically immature 
pubi'c does not fully understand the meaning of Democracy, it is possible for 
conse-vative leaders to create and make use of such catch-phrases as ‘excess of 
democratisation’ for their own ends. 

This ‘reactionary course’ may well lead to a revision of the Constitu- 
ion sometime in the near future. In spite of his repeated denials of any 
intention to amend this fundamental law, Premier Yoshida has set up in his 
own party a huge committee to discuss constitutional amendment. The doubt 
is rather as to whether he has indeed changed his mind or whether he is merely 
trying to quiet opinion within his party on this and other issues. 

Regardless of the reason for the setting up of the committee, it is gen- 
erally held that constitutional revision must come as an inevitable consequence 
of the trend of the government's legislative activities. Because of its evident 
inconsistency with the Constitution the rearmament program alone may make 
amendment necessary. Constitutional amendment seems the more inevitable 
if we take into account the state of the conservative parties, since several 
statutory amendments have already been carried out by way of inducement 
to conservative elements in opposition or otherwise outside the Government 
Party. Constitutional revision may easily become a rallying point for a new 
political association of conservatives of all hues. This is borne out by the fact 
that the promotors of the ‘New Conservative Party’ are all recklessly outspoken 
advocates of constitutional revision. 

Whether of the reckless or cautious type, all conservatives now seem 
prepared to support constitutional amendment in the name of national poli- 
tical independence. Here they appear to confound national political inde- 
pendence with reaction; democracy with left-wing radicalism; expediency 
with fundamental principles. Their political stand is in part attributable to 
the weakness of the Socialists, whose attitude towards the constitutional prob- 
lem is essentially negative and non-constructive. The conservatives have very 
adroitly exploited this weakness in taking a firm stand on the constitutional 
revision question. 

The charge of excessive democratisation sounds to the mass of the 
people, imbued as they are with traditional oriental values, like a condemna- 
tion of Democracy itself, as a product of the culture of the West. And the 
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conservatives do not attempt to analyse the problem of whether excessive 
democratisation of traditional institutions does or does not exist, but rather 
tend to trade on popular prejudice and on the political immaturity of the 
masses regarding Democracy. This is indeed a deplorable tendency on the 
part of the leaders of the conservative parties. 

On the other hand, the Socialist parties have so far been vehemently 
opposed to constitutional revision, concentrating their stand on opposition to 
amendment of the non-rearmament clause. It is not certain that the Socialists 
will be able to continue along this essentially negative and tactical course. 
Nevertheless the two Socialist parties are not yet ready for reunion if only on 
account of the difficulty of coordinating their differing views on foreign policy, 
and this split in the Socialist camp necessarily weakens their stand. 

Thus the question of constitutional revision has become entangled with 
party tactics and is considered by the parties from the point of view of their 
own immediate advantage. It is even more disappointing to note that scholars 
and intellectuals, who normally have no party ties, are being compelled to take 
what amounts to a partisan attitude towards this question which is bound to 
affect the prospects of Constitutional Democracy in Japan. 


We, the people of Japan, have witnessed the setthement of a Peace 
Treaty with most of the Western nations, but we have not been successful in 
getting this treaty ratified by some nations in South-East Asia owing to the 
failure of negotiations on the problems of reparations. Needless to say, we have 
not been able to resume diplomatic relations with such countnies as Soviet Russia 
and Communist China; and there also seems to be little hope for peaceful rela- 
tions with the Korean Republic. This abnormal state of affairs and the unsatis- 
factory relations with other nations in Asia cause some of us to conclude in 
despair that Japan is at present the orphan of Asia. Current anti-American 
feeling among the Japanese must in some measure be due to discontent 
created by this abnormal state of international relations, just as it is in part 
due to the propaganda and manipulations of the Communists and their fellow- 
travellers. 


What has really happened to the international situation in Asia? What 
fundamental changes have occured in East-West relations? What is at the 
root of the problem of Asia in general and Japan in particular? Such questions 
must be considered calmly and objectively before the serious problems with 
which our country is faced, and not least the problem of constitutional revi- 
sion, can be solved. 

As the starting point for an objective method of enquiry, I would like 
to propose a consideration of world history and in particular of the evolution 
of East-West relations over the past 300 years. It is time that we took stock 
of the international situation in this part of the world, in its historical per- 
spective. No matter how acute its crises or how revolutionary its situations 
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may appear, we must yet not lose sight of the long history of East-West rela- 
tions since the 16th Century A.D. 

Sir George Sansom said, in a lecture he delivered at Tokyo University,” 
“I sometimes think that Western students are apt to exaggerate the isolation 
of Japan, and to assume that her history until modern times has little con- 
nection with or bearing upon the history of the rest of the world. Japan’s 
geographic position certainly made foreign intercourse difficult, and it is true 
that for about two hundred years she deliberately though not completely cut 
herself off from foreign influences. But a space of two centuries is not long 
in a nation’s history; and apart from that, as the chronicle of Buddhism alone 
is sufficient to show, Japan was never for long beyond the reach of spiritual 
and material influences from other parts of Asia.” 

The conception of Japan in world history has been neglected no less 
by Japanese than by Western Students. In the field of Japanese political 
development, Western influences were much more profound than commonly 
supposed even in the period of national seclusion under the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate. Professor F. M. Watkins of Harvard University emphasized very aptly 
the importance of historical perspective regarding Japanese problems, when 
he said: 

“The need for historical perspective is nowhere more obvious than in 
connection with the perennial problem of emperor worship. The fact that 
Japanese political loyalties have taken the form of a superstitious reverence, 
for quasi-divine monarchs is often taken as a strictly Oriental phenomenon, 
and used to prove that Japanese and Western modes of thought and action, 
in spite of all superficial similarities, are really poles apart. But the imperial 
institution of Japan, while making shrewd use of native traditions, is in 
reality no less clearly borrowed from the West than are parliaments, railroads, 
and other admittedly unoriental devices. It represents a unique case of persist- 
ence (under twentieth century conditions) of a political device perfected in 
seventeenth century Europe, but long since superseded in the countries it 
originated. So glaring an anachronism is bound to seem strange in the modern 
world, and may indeed be dangerous; it can never be understood, however, 
unless it is recognized for what it is, a historically familiar stage in the evolution 
of modern government.”?) 

An understanding of the position of Japan in world history, and parti- 
cularly of the development of East-West relations, however, depends on an 
appreciation of the fact that Japan’s attitude has changed more than three 
times, and each change has implied profound repercussions upon her internal 
situation. Why and how have such changes occurred? 

According to Professor Arnold Toynbee*), the first stage of the western 








1) George Sansom, Japan in World History, 1951, p. 3. 
2) K. Friedrich (ed.) Japan's Prospect, 1946, p. 309 
3) A. Toynbee, The World and the West. 1953, chap. V. 
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impact upon the East did evoke a somewhat unusual reaction, namely one of 
attraction mingled with hate. And finally hate won over attraction. The psycho- 
logical developments during this stage may be found to have some signific- 
ance in relation to the problem of Asia, and Japan. The people as a whole, 
just like other human beings, had no prejudice or hatred against the foreign- 
ers, but were like children who do not know how to receive visitors. 

However, political suspicions and ideological revulsion were later 
aroused for some reason or other by the dominant class against the Westerners, 
and there then ensued popular hate and resistance against the contact with 
the West. This was actually the case in 16th century Japan. 

Such an attitude towards the impact of the West is still to be noticed in 
the twentieth century in, for instance, the case of post-war Japan. Changes in 
American policy towards Japan in such a short interval, as in the last nine years, 
for example, from complete disarmament to the advocacy of rearmament, 
have been sufficient to arouse political suspicions and misunderstandings 
among the Japanese people, and have greatly served to add verisimilitude to 
the propaganda of the communists. 

In the evolution of East-West relations, the second stage is represented 
by a policy of westernization on the part of some Asian countries; by the 
adoption of the industrial and technological civilization of the West, as can 
be seen in the example of Japan subsequent to the Meiji Restoration of 
1867. It is interesting and important to inquire what were the motivations 
of the policy of westernization. The prime motivation was a sense of national 
interest and ambition, which, though it had been developing gradually over 
a considerable period, was aroused by the sudden pressure of dynamic en- 
croachment by the Western countries. 

The political leaders were bewildered and divided into two camps: the 
one advocating the exclusion, and the other the welcoming, of Western influ- 
ences. This division was caused not so much by differences of opinion with 
regard to foreign policy as by the struggle for political power. At last, how- 
ever, the policy of opening up the country prevailed. The victory of the 
policy of westernization draws its significance in part from the fact that socio- 
political changes during the Tokugawa period had gradually led to the 
formation of a national society. 

The significance of the Meiji Restoration should be reviewed at the 
present time, because the Japanese national society has been transformed 
into a highly complicated industrial society during the past hundred years 
since the Meiji Restoration. What then were the underlying social condi- 
tions during the modernisation of the Japanese State? 

Before answering this question, the results of the policy of western- 
ization ought to be discerned and appraised. The result of westernization, over 
the past century was a combination of nationalism with industrialization and 
without any progress in democratization. This is in agreement with Toynbee’s 
thesis that westernization was carried out by means of partial or eclectic adop- 
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tion of technological elements of Western civilization. 

The final outcome of these trends of westernization was militant 
nationalism, which was produced by a unity of industrial technology with 
those anti-western cultural values termed K6-d6-shish6 (Imperial Way-ism). 
Capitalism did not foster Democracy, and military and bureaucratic govern- 
ment gained a mastery over the fate of the Japanese people, although for- 
tunately only for a short period of time. Thus, in the second stage, at- 
tempts at the establishment of Constitutional Democracy in Japan were a failure. 

How is the failure of Constitutional Democracy in prewar Japan to be 
understood? In his recent study of Japanese democracy and the prewar 
party system, Professor Scalapino of the University of California produced 
a highly suggestive hypothesis in regard to this problem. He recognizes that 
the most orthodox and widely accepted explanation for the failure of democracy 
in Japan has pointed to Japanese traditions and culture; and that in both the 
East and the West an incompatibility has been claimed between Japanese 
tradition and Democracy. However, he considers this cultural difference some- 
what inadequate to explain the failure of democratization and he proposes 
paying attention to the import of timing. 

“As we have seen the inability of Japanese capitalism to underwrite the 
cardinal principles of Democracy was centrally connected with the timing of 
its development, as is related to the conditions both in Japan and in the world. 
This fact, in turn, had a direct or indirect influence upon every facet of 
modern Japan. The power of agrarianism, the history of Japanese constitu- 
tionalism, the character of Japanese nationalism,—all were vitally affected. The 
import of timing, incidentally, escaped the majority of Communists as well as 
many men fighting for Democracy. The Communists continued to espouse as 
orthodox the thesis that a ‘bourgeois democratic’ revolution would inevitably 
accompany the industrial revolution regardless of time. This was the philoso 
phic basis of the two-stage revolutionary theory for Asia. Although the absence 
of this development plagued the Communists often with regard to policy, 
however, its really lethal effect was naturally upon the democrats.”)) 

Thus the second stage in the evolution of East-west relations ended with 
the failure of Constitutional Democracy in Japan and this is how the third act 
of the history of East-West relations begins. On the international scene the 
failure of the Japanese policy for Asia was paralleled by the failure of the 
West in anticipating the very important and dangerous role of Communism in 
Asia. The third stage of East-West relations, therefore, threatens to be very 
complicated right from the beginning. 

After the defeat of Japan, it was natural that the West should take for 
granted the democratization of Japan, not less than did the Japanese liberals 
who fought for Democracy. The problem of democratization of Japan, how- 
ever, requires new methods and techniques whereby ideas of Democracy can 
be adjusted with the situation which prevails in Japan. The mental attitude 











1) R. A. Scalapino, Democracy and the Party Movement in Prewar Japan, 1953, p. 397. 
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of a defeated people is not enough to ensure the acceptability of new ideas of 
Democracy; economic and social conditions should have been taken more into 
consideration. 

Moreover, the international situation in the East has been profoundly 
changed by the adven: of Communism in Asia. The prewar Japanese nation- 
alism, whick. was 2 historical product of the combination of nationalism with 
industrial teciunology, under the xgis of bureaucratic-paternalistic govern- 
ment, has reappeared in the new form of Chinese Communism on a much 
broader front on the Asiatic continent. Although Chinese Communism 
combines industrial-technological development after the pattern of the Soviet 
Communism with the traditional idea of a Chinese Empire, it is similar to 
Japanese experience in that it involves anti-westernism and the drawing of 
a line of ideological cleavage in the world community. 

In view of the transformation of international relations in the East, the 
democratization of Japan can never be carried out without some accompany- 
ing obstacles and hindrances. The time factor, especially, should be taken 
into consideration. 

Claims of an ‘excess of democratization’ can never be justified by the 
expediencies of hearty politics or references to the international situation. 
The time factor in the democratization cf postwar Japan must be taken into 
account and adjustments made with the spiritual and moral conditions as well 
as with the economic conditions of the people of Japan. The spiritual vacuum 
that was created by social and cultural disintegration through Western im- 
pact over many years, was widened and deepened by the defeat in war. 
The political religion of Communism could easily infiltrate the vacuum. 

What is required for the success of Constitutional Democracy in Japan 
is nothing but new ideas and methods of international cooperation based upon 
new concepts of cultural inter-relations and a world community. 

The policy of the development of Japanese capitalism and its political 
forces under American protection is not only not enough for the success of 
Democracy, but is very dangerous in that it threatens to drive the labouring 
masses into the arms of the radical left-wing movement and Communism. 

In short, the prospects of Constitutional Democracy in Japan depend 
upon a fundamental question—what is the role of the new Japan in the new 
relations between the West and the East? Is it possible for Japan to evolve a 
new policy for the solution of the problems of political-cultural international 
relations, as well as for her own problems of politic-economic independence? 








South & Southeast Asia 


and 


Japanese Economy 


OxiTA SABURO 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA AS A MARKET FOR JAPAN 


N recent years, the attention of the Japanese, directed for the most part 

I since the surrender towards America, seems to be increasingly drawn to the 

vast area known as South and Southeast Asia. Perhaps due to a reawaken- 

ing of a sense of affinity and nearness, this interest in Asia is more directly the 
result of the economic necessities confronting Japan. 

Before the war, the principal area of Japanese preoccupation was North- 
east Asia—Korea, Manchuria and North China. But with this sector of the 
Asiatic mainland curtained off as a result of political changes, Japan has perforce 
been compelled to seek other more readily accessible markets for manufactured 
products and sources of industrial raw materials. 

In the vast area embracing the span between Pakistan and Indonesia live 
600 million people—more than a fourth of the world’s population; and here is 
to be found a number of nations that have won independence in the last decade 
or so. With these thriving peoples so near at hand, it is inconceivable that 
Japan’s economic future could remain uninfluenced by developments in this 
area of promise. 

Looking back on trade relations with Southeast Asia before the war, it 
will be remembered that vast quantities of textile goods and other light in- 
dustrial products were supplied by Japan. In the ’30s there was an upswing in 
cotton goods’ sales to this area, so that by the end of the decade more than 
double the amount supplied by Britain was being bought from Japan. Never- 
theless, in comparison to the extremely heavy trade with other parts of Asia, the 
exchange of goods with Southeast Asia was relatively small: the figures for 1934- 
36 show that, on the average, 19 per cent of all exports and 17 per cent of all 
imports either went to or came from this area, as against the 42 per cent versus 
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35 per cent in export-import transactions with China, Manchuria, Korea and 
Taiwan. 

Since the war, the pattern of Japanese trade with the nations of Asia has 
basically changed: taking the averages for 1951-53 it is found that 36 per cent 
of all exports and 21 per cent of all imports were in trade with Southeast Asia, 
while commerce with continental China, Korea, and Taiwan involved only 9 
per cent of all exports and 4 per cent of all imports. In this way, the im- 
portance of Southeast Asia as a market and a source of essential supplies has 
mounted considerably. As was the case before the war, exports to the area con- 
sist mainly of textile and light industrial products; but there have been notable 
advances made by steel, metal products, machinery, transportation equipment, 
and other heavy and durable goods. In 1953 some 30 per cent of the export 
comprised these heavier items, which, before the war, never amounted to more 
than 10 per cent. Nevertheless, it should be noted that Southeast Asian pur- 
chases from Britain, Western Germany and some of the other countries are 
mainly heavy industrial products—in 1949-51 these items made up 63 per cent 
of British exports to the area, and 73 per cent of the Western German ship- 
ments. In this respect, therefore, Japan seems to be considerably laggard. 

What then have been the values of Japanese exports to Southeast Asia 
during the past three years? It is sad to note that there has been a gradual 
decline: $554 million in 1951, $462 million in 1952, and $385 million in 1953. 
The reason for this appears to be the gradual decline in available foreign ex- 
change experienced by most nations of the area. While for a spell, following 
upon the Korean outbreak, the war boom permitted these countries to relax 
import restrictions, subsequent heavy outflow of foreign exchange caused re- 
tightening of controls which tended to discriminate more against the consumer 
items, which make up the bulk of Japanese sales, than against capital goods. 
This is shown more clearly by the steady rise of Western Germany's sales to the 
area, which, because capital equipment predominates, gained from $120 million 
in 1951 to $300 million in 1953. In other words, the basic requirements of these 
countries, now undertaking industrialization, tend to favor import of those 
items in which Japan is relatively inexperienced, and to discourage purchase 
of textiles and other consumer goods, which Japan can produce on a competi- 
tive basis. 

Another factor behind the decline in. Japanese exports to the region is 
the overall stagnation of export trade resulting in part from inflationary econ- 
omy due to the unusually brisk domestic investment and consumption, which 
have tended to depress the will to sell abroad. In the three post-Korea war years 
up to 1953, Japan’s industrial production made a phenomenal gain of 80 per 
cent; and her national income rose by 75 per cent. But such expansion of her 
economy was possible without serious impairment of Japan’s payments posi- 
tion, despite inflated domestic prices and despite an unfavorable balance of 
trade, because heavy special procurement, to the amount of some $2,000 million 
since the outbreak of the Korean War up to the end of 1953, was undertaken 
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in Japan by the United Nations Forces in Korea and by the American Forces 
in Japan. 

Another further reason for the decrease in exports to Southeast Asia 
from Japan was the curbing of non-sterling purchases, undertaken in 1953, 
by the sterling countries of the area, following the policy set by the United 
Kingdom. Japan’s exports to the sterling area as a whole in 1953 dwindled 
to one-half the 1952 volume. However, since the signing, in January 1954, of 
the Anglo-Japanese payments agreement, there has been a gradual increase in 
sterling area trade. 

At the same time, because the retrenchment policy enforced in Japan 
through credit curbs and other measures is steadily bringing down the do- 
mestic price level, and is causing bu-iness and industry to turn to the export 
market, it is expected that 1954 will result in a considerable recovery of South- 
east Asia trade. Already, export figures for the first five months of 1954 
have amounted to $206 million which, computed at an annual rate, is a 28 
per cent gain over 1953. 

However, because it is manifest that Southeast Asia is steadily chang- 
ing from a market for light industrial products to a purchaser of capital 
equipment and durable goods, the future cannot bring much improvement 
unless more emphasis is placed on production and sale of the heavier items. 
In 1938, the total value of imported capital equipment to this area—steel, 
machinery, vehicles, rolling stock, vessels, etc.—came to but 23 per cent of 
the total; but the average for 1949-51 shows a rise in proportion to about 30 
per cent of all foreign purchases. Particularly notable is India whose prewar 
24 per cent has jumped to 41 per cent. Whereas in 1950 the value of such 
imports stood at $520 million, the 1952 total was $950 million, a doubling 
in the space of three years. The vendor-nations in 1952 ranked in the order 
of United Kingdom, United States, Western Germany and Japan, these coun- 
tries supplying about 90 per cent of the total; but when the amounts sold are 
analyzed it is discouraging co find that the United Kingdom supplied 53 per 
cent; the United States 32 per cent; Western Germany 9 per cent; and Japan 
only 6 per cent. 

In contrast to the proportionate gains in purchase of capital goods, 
import of textile products by Southeast Asia has declined to 22 per cent of 
all imports, as against the 30 per cent of prewar years. In the case of India, 
development of textile mills has so reduced dependence on outside sources 
that the drop has been to 9 per cent from the prewar 30 per cent. For 
whereas before the war some 3,000 million square yards of cotton fabrics were 
purchased annually by Southeast Asia, the postwar level (1952) was down to 
only 1,600 million yards. Japanese cotton goods have been the hardest hit by 
this trend. 


With India now rivalling Japan in cotton spinning and weaving capac- 
ity, her position as importer of cotton goods has been reversed; and in 1952 
she was supplying 20 per cent of the requirements of other Southeast Asia 
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nations. India’s capacity is likely to increase as the years pass. The same 
holds true for Pakistan which, possessing only 177,000 spindles at the time 
of independence, now has in operation more than a million. This capacity, 
reportedly, is to be doubled three years hence to permit Pakistan to emerge 
as another exporter of cotton textilles. 

The Korean war boom caused considerable fluctuations in the im- 
port purchases of the Southeast Asia area. Whereas in 1950, before the boom 
began to show much effects, the aggregate import value for the year stood 
at $4,800 million; the values for 1951 and 1952 were respectively $7,100 
million and $7,000 million. However, 1953 indicated a drop to $5,700 mil- 
lion. Such fluctuations and shifts in purchasing power have tended to affect 
Japanese sales to the area in a most disconcerting manner; and it is general- 
ly held that stabilization of the economy of the area, and expansion of 
purchasing power will, through stabilization and growth of exports from 
Japan, enormously benéfit the latter’s economy and aid in the improvement 
of trade volume which has shown the vast import surplus in the post-war 
years. In 1953, the total import was nearly double the export earnings. 

In 1952, some 8 per cent of the total value of imports by the South- 
east Asia area were from Japan, as against the 10 per cent of prewar (1938). 
But seen from the Japanese side, this reduced volume, as explained else- 
where, represents a segment of export trade that has gained notably in im- 
portance, indicating overall contraction of export trade which is still about 
one-third of pre-war in volume. Comparing the 1952 import pattern of 
Southeast Asia, with the United States supplying 19 per cent of the total, 
Britain 15 per cent, other Western nations 20 per cent, Japan 8 per cent, 
intra-area trade accounting for 28 per cent, and others 10 per cent, with 
that of prewar (1938), it is noted that intra-area trade had dropped from 
the 39 per cent of prewar, while the value of imports from the United 
States was up to nearly double the prewar proportion of 10 per cent. The 
principal reason for this change in pattern was caused by delayed recovery 
of the economy of the region, with contraction of intra-area trade in foodstuff, 
particularly rice; while this shortcoming was offset to a large extent by aid 
from the United States in the form of food and other necessary supplies. 

Another significant change in the overall pattern of Southeast Asia 
trade, as against prewar, is that whereas previously the commodity trade 
balance was invariably favorable, while invisible imports (interest on invest- 
ments, payments for services, etc.) stood at high levels, this relationship be- 
came reversed, with commodity import exceeding export except in the Korean 
boom years of 1951 and 1952. This means that the area, which in prewar 
times provided a rich source of revenue for the home countries providing 
colonial rule, is now chronically in need of economic assistance from out- 
side. 

With the postwar liberation of the nations of the area from colonial 
rule, the economic interdependence which formerly existed with the home 
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governments is tending to decrease. For instance, India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and Burma, former British colonies, now depend upon the United Kingdom 
for only about 20 per cent of their imports; while Indonesia’s imports from 
the Netherlands come to only about 13 per cent of the total. The three 
nations of Indo-China, and the Philippines are exceptions to this trend in 
that they continue to be heavily dependent on trade ties with their former 
rulers. In 1952, 72 per cent of the imports effected by Indo-China came 
from France, while in the case of the Philippines 73 per cent of all imports 
were furnished by the United States. It therefore appears possible that, when 
these special trade relations become less exclusive, export to these nations from 
Japan may increase considerably in volume. 


JAPAN AS A MARKET FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA 


In recent years, Japanese purchases from the Southeast Asia area have 
been about 20 per cent of all imports. But in 1953, because of expansion 
of Japan’s import volume, there was a corresponding increase in purchases 
from that area. As against the $420 million worth of goods purchased in 
1951, and the $418 million worth in 1952, the 1953 value rose to $539 mil- 
lion. Most important among the commodities purchased is rice In prewar 
days, Japan, by developing rice production in Korea and Taiwan, was able 
to achieve self-sufficiency in this staple food; but with the loss of these former 
territories other sources of supply had to be sought. In 1953, Japan’s pur- 
chases of foreign rice totalled 1,080,000 tons at a cost of about $215 million; 
and of this amount 716,000 tons, or 67 per cent, were furnished by South- 
east Asia—424,000 tons from Thailand, 200,000 tons from Burma, 54,000 tons 
from Pakistan, and 38,000 tons from Indo-China. Since, in 1952, 50 per cent of 
the 980,000 tons of rice purchased abroad came from Southeast Asia, it can 
be said that Japanese dependence on the area for this product is on the in- 
crease. Because for some time there was a world shortage of rice, Japan 
was forced to purchase rice from such scattered sources as The United States, 
Spain, Italy and Iran; but because the supply situation has eased consider- 
ably, and because prices in Southeast Asia have softened, there is every like- 
lihood that Japanese procurement in the area will increase. In addition 
to rice, Japan must purchase such staples as wheat and barley, these grains 
amounting to more than 2 million tons each year. But this procurement 
has been due, for the most part, to the relatively high price of rice; and 
if rice becomes available at less cost there is considerable possibility of an in- 
crease in importation. In short, as a heavy consumer of rice, the interests 
of Japan are closely linked to those of Thailand, Burma and Indo-China, 
the rice exporters of Southeast Asia. ' 

Sugar also is an important item. Japan does not produce much sugar; 
so about a million tons of this commodity must be purchased abroad each 
year. Before the war, her entire requirement was met by shipment from 
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Taiwan. But because of the decrease in sugar exports from that island since 
the war, the bulk of Japan’s sugar now comes from Cuba. A small quantity 
was imported from Indonesia in 1953; and if Indonesia becomes able to re- 
sume production and export, Japan can be looked to as a prospective buyer. 

Japanese import of copra stood at 30,000 tons in 1953—two-thirds of 
this amount coming from Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines. Here again 
there is opportunity for bigger sales as Japan consumes large amounts of fat 
and oil for domestic use. 

Raw cotton purchases by Japan last year amounted to some $374 million, 
involving 1,067 million pounds; of this quantity Pakistan supplied 280 mil- 
lion pounds, while 48 million pounds came from India. Thus in volume 
Southeast Asia supplied about a third of Japan’s raw cotton requirement. 
This is an improvement over the one quarter or so of 1952; and here too can 
be seen a trend towards increase. However, with the growth of cotton pro- 
cessing in Pakistan, it may be that the amount available for purchase will 
decline. 

In addition to raw cotton, such fibrous material as abaca, jute and 
ramie is purchased by Japan from the Southeast Asian countries, the annual 
volume being about $20 million worth. 

With the rehabilitation of the iron and steel industry in Japan, there 
has been a steady increase in demand for the raw materials involved, and 
import of iron ore, steel scrap and coking coal has been on the increase. In 
1953 some 6 million tons of iron ore were consumed, with 80 per cent pur- 
chased from overseas. 70 per cent of the imported iron ore comes from 
Malaya, India, Philippines, Hongkong, and other parts of Southeast Asia. 
As against 1952, when iron ore was purchased from the United States and 
Canada in large quantities, there is increasing dependence on Southeast Asia 
sources. Coking coal for the iron and steel industry, which before the war 
came from North China, is now purchased mainly from the United States. 
Of the 3,650,000 tons imported in 1953-54, 3,020,000 tons came from the 
United States, 345,000 tons from India, and 137,000 tons from Continental 
China. Because of high prices, Indian coal purchases declined to 50 per cent 
of their previous volume. Import of steel scrap in 1953 stood at about l,- 
120,069 tons, the bulk of this amount coming from Southeast Asia as against 
the prewar practice of buying from the United States. It will be seen that, 
at the present time, Japan’s iron and steel industry is based on iron ore from 
Southeast Asia, the United States and Canada, and on coking coal from the 
United States. In future, with further development of ore resources in 
Southeast Asia, and with better supply of coking coal from continental China, 
the Japanese steel industry will be able to operate on a sounder economic 
basis. This will in turn permit production, under better conditions, of 
heavy industrial products for export. 

With petroleum and petroleum products, Japan is heavily dependent 
on importation: in 1953, $172 million worth of crude and fuel oil was im- 
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ported, one-fifth of the amount being furnished by the Southeast Asia area 
(Sarawak, British Borneo, Indonesia and Singapore). It is obvious that an in- 
crease in petroleum sales should be possible, if Indonesian production can 
be boosted and restoration of Burmese oilfields is undertaken. 

Copper, manganese, tungsten and other non-ferrous metal ores are 
important import items produced in Southeast Asia; while three-quarters of 
the $44-million-worth of lumber imported in 1953 came from the Philippines. 
Rubber and latex imports in 1953 amounted to 91,000 tons ($46 million), 
all from Malaya and Indonesia. Salt, now imported from Africa and other 
distant sources, will undoubtedly be purchasable from the Philippines and 
Thailand when their facilities are developed. 

It will be seen from the above that Japan is heavily dependent for a 
wide variety of essential commodities on Southeast Asia nations which possses 
large potential for future development of resources. 

Moreover, it happens that a high proportion of the commodities im- 
ported by Japan from Southeast Asia consists of bulk items for which custom- 
ers tend to be hard to come by because of shipping and other costs when 
distances are great. Therefore, increase in purchases by Japan will undoubt- 
edly contribute appreciably towards higher production and income on the 
part of the nations of the area. 


UNSTABLE EXPORT EARNINGS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The main exports of the nations of Southeast Asia comprise such spe- 
cialities as rubber, tin, jute, cotton, tea, copra, coconut and rice, which take 
up as much as 70 per cent of all outgoing shipments. But since they are 
primary products subject to the vagaries of the world market, Southeast Asia 
export value tends to fluctuate widely from year to year. The Korean war 
boom, for instance, caused a sudden rise in prices and a big increase in South- 
east Asia export earnings. But with demands falling off after 1951 there was 
a rapid reactionary softening of prices, which resulted in a sharp reduction 
of export earnings. With the aggregate annual volume of export rising suc- 
cessively from $4,700 million in 1949 to $5,600 million in 1950, and $8,000 
million in 1951, then dropping back to $6,000 million in 1952, and further 
to $5,100 million in 1953, it can be seen that export earnings, now at about 
the pre-Korea level, are violently affected by international conditions. When 
the export figures are compared with those for import, it is found that whereas 
in 1950 and 1951 the trade balance was favorable to Southeast Asia by about 
$800 million, the 1952 and 1953 accounts indicate deficits of $1,000 million 
and $600 million respectively. 

Such big fluctuations in trade and in the balance of payments are 
extremely detrimental to economic stability, particularly since most South- 
east Asia nations derive about one-half of their government revenues from 
import and export duties, monopoly profits on exports, and other levies on 
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foreign trade. Thus fluctuations in trade directly affect government fi- 
nance. Moreover, since in most cases funds for development of resources 
must be furnished by the government because private capital does not exist 
in adequate amounts, trade results immediately affect procurement of im- 
ported supplies required for development activities, while uncertainties at- 
tend local financing of such projects. Consequently, the nations of South- 
east Asia are seeking stable markets for their products through international 
agreements and long-term contracts for export of key items. But since as 
vendors their position is inherently weak, they are forced to wait for their 
major customers, the nations of America and Europe, to initiate remedial 
action. As can be gathered from the Randall Report, made public in Janu- 
ary this year, the United States Government does not appear to be in much 
favor of such international agreements for stabilization of commodity mar- 
kets. However, from the standpoint of economic advancement of under- 
developed areas, assurance of prices and volume of local speciality produce 
for the world market is very much to be desired. 

Japan, in this connection, cannot be regarded as a major buyer of 
Southeast Asia commodities with the notable exception of rice. So she is 
not in a position to exert much influence in this matter of market stabiliza- 
tion. But there should be nothing to prevent her joining other countries 
in an effort to improve the situation, and she should be able to contribute 
substantially towards stabilization of the economies of Southeast Asia by offer- 
ing long-term contracts for rice purchases and other transactions. lt goes 
without saying that betterment of economic conditions in the area means 
improvement of the chances for steadily expanding exports to that region. 
Consequently, in the long run, such action on the part of Japan will redound 
to her own benefit. 

Looking next at the pattern of Southeast Asia export sales, it is found 
that in 1952 Europe bought 29 per cent of the total; The United States, 19 
per cent; Japan, 6 per cent; nations within the area, 30 per cent; and others 
17 per cent. Compared to before the war (1938), sales to Europe have de- 
clined in proportion by 11 per cent; export to nations within the area has 
gained 7 per cent; purchases by the United States are up 2 per cent; and 
Japan remains unchanged in relative importance. The principal reasons 
for this change in pattern are: the shift of India from the position of an ex- 
porter of raw cotton and importer of cotton manufactures to that of a sup- 
plier of cotton goods to neighboring countries; the decline in rice shipments 
to Europe; and the drop in outgoing oilseed and vegetable oil shipments 
because of bigger demand and consumption within the area. 


THREE ESSENTIALS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The biggest problem faced by the nations of Southeast Asia is extreme 
poverty which in turn prevents any rapid economic advancement. A vicious 
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circle exists, whereby poverty precludes adequate formation of the capital 
needed for development and progress. On the other hand, there also exists 
a huge surplus of manpower, which is growing so rapidly that solution of 
the basic problem of poverty is made even more difficult. Of the repre- 
sentative under-developed areas of the world—Africa, Latin America, the Mid- 
dle East, and Southeast Asia—the last-named appears to be the least favored 
by circumstances. Africa and Latin America are rich in natural resources, 
and the pressure of population is not heavy. Moreover, these areas are re- 
latively free from the social limitations imposed by traditions and customs, 
that are common to Asian countries. Latin America, for instance, over the past 
three decades, has progressed steadily upward at a rate of nearly 4 per cent 
yearly in national income. And today the per capita income of that area 
is three times that of Southeast Asia. Africa too has made much headway, 
and the future holds great promise. In striking contrast, the nations of 
Southeast Asia, with but few exceptions, have remained economically at a 
standstill. Not only are they far behind the industrialized nations of the 
world, but they are being outdistanced by other under-developed peoples, 
including those of Latin America. 

Generally speaking, of the national income of Southeast Asia, the 
amount being set aside for capital outlays is only from 5 to 10 per cent, less 
than one-half, proportionately speaking, of the performance shown by the 
United States, Europe, and even Japan. Take India, for example: with 
only 5 per cent, net, of gross national expenditure estimated to be going 
into capital formation—barely enough to provide for the population incre- 
ment—per capita gain in income cannot but be at a snail’s pace. 

To bring a halt to this vicious circle constricting the economy of 
Southeast Asia, there must be adopted one or all of the following three re- 
medial measures: 1) Furnishing of adequate capital for overall economic 
development; 2) improved efficiency of investment (aiming at highest re- 
turns on invested capital and; 3) mobilization of the vast labor potential. 
Naturally, improvement of the financial institutions for better utilization of 
domestic capital must be considered as one method of approach; but although 
efforts in this direction are being made, voluntary funds collected by finan- 
cial institutions cannot, in this area, amount to much more than | or 2 per 
cent of national income. So it will be no easy matter to raise funds in this 
way. Compulsory saving through taxation too is being considered; but here 
again the low income level and administrative difficulties form major handi- 
caps. Consequently, influx of capital from outside the area appears to be 
essential for any speedy economic advancement. 

Currently, however, the amount of foreign capital flowing into South- 
east Asia, including both government and private disbursements, is in the 
neighborhood of about $500 million per annum, only a fraction of the amount 
needed, according to expert estimation, to bring about any appreciable increase 
in per capita income. 
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Japan, as an industrial nation, should be able to supply at least a 
portion of this needed capital; but the sad situation is that because of the 
economic setbacks suffered as a result of the war, she herself is seeking 
financial assistance from abroad. The reparation payments due to some 
nations of Southeast Asia area are by no means adequate to meet the 
capital requirements posed by plans for economic development. But good 
use made of the indemnity payments will undoubtedly be of some help. 
However, for a basic solution of the problem, it will be necessary to look 
to the wealthy nations of the West for supply of the bulk of the needed 
capital. 

As for effective use of the funds made available to obtain high efficien- 
cy of invested capital, the most important thing is to obtain the best possible 
technical and administrative assistance. In so far as most nations of South- 
east Asia are short in capital and excess in population, it will be necessary to 
attempt achievement of maximum production at minimum cost, at the same 
time providing maximum opportunity for employment. When adopting 
advanced techniques for production, management, administration, and other 
activities, the best and most effective use must be made of available capita}; so 
it becomes essential to choose techniques and know-how that will best meet the 
conditions obtaining in the area. In this respect it appears that the techniques 
and methods developed in Japan, which has close social and economic affinity 
to the Southeast Asia nations, having faced many of the problems now confront- 
ing the area, will be of great value. Such conditions as over-population, insuf- 
ficient capital, and narrow and limited markets for industrial products are 
similar to those under which Japan has evolved ways and means of achieving 
progress in the most efficient way; and that therefore she is able to offer more 
suitable technical assistance than the highly advanced nations of the West. For 
example, recently there were invited to one of the Southeast Asia countries two 
technicians, experts im ceramics, one from Japan and the other from a more 
industrially advanced nation. Now, while the advanced engineer could not 
start operations until expensive machinery and equipment had been purchased 
and installed, the Japanese craftsman improvised with locally available tools, 
facilities and materials so that he was soon producing useful goods of adequate 
quality, much to the delight of those who had enlisted his aid. The experiences 
in smaller industrial operations which have developed unexcelled know-how in 
Japan are just the thing for the nations of Southeast Asia. Even with large 
production facilities, it often appears to be the case, that the high degree of 
mechanization and automatic operation attained elsewhere, is not immediately 
applicable, particularly when initial outlay must be kept low. Japanese tech- 
nology is in many cases suitable when such conditions are encountered. 

In farming too, it is to be noted that most farms of the area are small scale 
operations very much like those with which the Japanese have been extremely 
successful. Intensive cultivation for high yield by unit area, as is the practice 
in Japan, appears to be the best solution where available land area is restricted. 
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Japanese methods, recently tried out in India, have been extremely successful: 
a 50 per cent increase in yield, over considerable areas of land, has been 
achieved in a relatively short time. 

Finally, with respect to proper utilization of surplus manpower, it has 
been noted that in Southeast Asia, labor used in agricultural operations is only 
fully employed about 70 days out of the whole year. Could this excess of man- 
power be utilized through appropriate organization, much would be accomp- 
lished without too much capital outlay. But such mobilization of labor calls 
for strong and capable administrative leadership, and in countries where parlia- 
mentary democracy and individual freedom are considered as essential, organiza- 
tion by government edict cannot be adopted as a system. While in Commun- 
ist China economic development is being pushed mainly by such forcible 
methods, the rest of Asia cannot stand by without undertaking some parallel 
effort through better and more liberal techniques. It appears at the present 
moment that in this race for economic advancement is involved the test as to 
which approach is better. To all the Southeast Asian nations accomplishment 
of rapid economic development is the primary concern. For the more advanced 
industrial nations of the world it is part of their obligations to share the burden 
of under-developed countries of Asia in attaining rapid economic progress. 
Japan, though by no means wealthy, has at least some experience in industriali- 
zation. With the realization that extended aid will, in the long run, be instru- 
mental in bringing about Japan’s own economic self-support, the Japanese 
doubtless will do their best to contribute towards economic development and 
improvement of living standards among the people of Southeast Asia. 


Statistical figures used in this article are mainly taken from the following 
two documents: 


United Nation; A Study of Trade between Asia and Europe, November 1953. 
Ministry of Trade and Industry, Japanese Government; Foreign Trade of Japan, 
June 1954. 
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Basic Trends 


Rearmament Issues 


HE problem of Japan’s rearmament is inextricably intertwined with the 
T issue of constitutional amendment. For, the postwar Constitution in 
Article 9 explicitly bans maintenance of “land, sea, and air force, as well 
as other war potential,” and no overt rearmament can be undertaken without 
over-riding this renouncement “forever” of the means of war and the right of 
belligerency. There is, nevertheless, in some quarters the interpretation that 
armament for the purpose of self-defense does not constitute the same thing 
as maintenance of armed forces for war. However, this is a minority opinion; 
and both the official position of the Government and the majority view of 
legal experts hold that rearmament, whether for self-defense or not, does in 
fact violate Article 9 of the Constitution of Japan. 

In this way, Japanese rearmament has come up against a stumbling- 
block that cannot be removed without constitutional amendment; but to amend 
the Constitution, not only must not less than two-thirds of both the House of 
Representatives and the House of Councillors vote in favor of such change, 
but a popular referendum must be undertaken with at least one-half of all 
registered votes giving due approval. Because of this factor of uncertainty, 
neither the Government nor the political parties favoring rearmament would 
care to take on the responsibility of so momentous a task. 

On the other hand, the realities of the international situation are such 
that there has been created a series of mutual defense arrangements between 
the United States and Japan, starting with the Japanese Peace Treaty and the 
Mutual Security Pact, and culminating in the demand for the strengthening 
of Japan’s defense potential. This boosting of Japanese defensive strength 
by means of aid from the United States must now, because of the commitments 
mentioned above, be carried out unequivocally despite the risk of attacks 
based on arguments of unconstitutionality; and the contradiction between rear- 
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mament and Article 9 is tending to worsen as the days go by. 

The Yoshida Government has consistently fought back Opposition 
attack on this paradoxial situation by falling back on the somewhat glib argu- 
ment that the land, sea, and air forces, the maintenance of which is prohibited 
by the Constitution, are those required for the waging of modern warfare, and 
that because the National Safety Force, or the more recent Self-Defense Forces, 
cannot be regarded as true “war potential,” the creation and maintenance of 
these organizations does not violate the Constitution. 

The Yoshida Liberal Government, which does not possess an absolute 
majority in the Lower House, must enlist the co-operation of the Progressives, 
who are the second most numerous of the conservative factions in the Diet, 
in order to go ahead with its various policies. Making use of this deciding 
vote, the Progressive Party in favor of positive rearmament was successful in 
prodding the rather unwilling Yoshida Liberals into strengthening of the 
Self-Defense Forces for the purpose of accepting MSA aid. Just prior to the 
departure of Ikeda (now Liberal Secretary General), Yoshida’s personal emis- 
sary last autumn for preliminary talks in Washington in connection with pro- 
posed MSA arrangements, there took place a meeting between Yoshida and 
Shigemitsu, the heads of the Liberal and Progressive parties. At this conference 
agreement was reached on the strengthening of the self-defense forces and the 
establishment of the defense plans. Since that time, the two conservative 
parties have collaborated closely in the National Diet in dealing with the 
defense problem and have jointly acted to approve the MSA Agreement, as 


well as the bills creating the Self-Defense forces and the National Defense 
Board. 


REPRESENTATIVE VIEWS ON THE REARMAMENT PROBLEM 


For positive rearmament: 
A. Opinion of Dr. Watanabe Tetsuzo. 


Dr. Watanabe, one of the earliest and most fervent advocates of Japanese 
rearmament, a former president of the Japan Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, and a prominent leader among businessmen, holds a doctorate in 
law. Together with Dr. Ashida Hitoshi, former Premier, he early proposed 
Japanese rearmament. Gathering military and economic experts to work 
on various aspects of the problem, he made public in December 1951 a series 
of recommendations concerning defense planning, furnishing Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, now Secretary of State, with pertinent data when the latter visited Japan 
for preliminary discussions leading up to the Japanese Peace Treaty. In 
February 1952, Dr. Watanabe announced his personal recommendations with 
respect to amendment of Article 9 of the Japanese Constitution. 

According to Dr. Watanabe the minimum rearmament requirements for 
Japan stand at 15 ground force divisions (260,000 men), 300,000 tons of naval 
vessels (70,000 men), and 2,000 airplanes for the air force (100,000 men). His 
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plan for constitutional amendment is to rewrite the organic law so as to outlaw 
aggression, but to permit the maintenance for self-defense and international 
security purposes of land, sea, and air forces, and other war potential. He 
further recommends that the Emperor be given the prerogative of declaring 
war, and that the Japanese people be assigned the duty of defending their own 
territory. 


B. Progressive Party Recommendations. 


The Progressive Party, second in numerical strength among the con- 
servatives, has always adhered to a positive stand in favor of Japanese rearma- 
ment, mainly because its former president and now its’ adviser, Dr. Ashida 
Hitoshi, is like Dr. Watanabe one of the earliest open backers of defense 
measures. While urging creation of a “democratic self-defense organization”, 
the Progressives have advocated complete revision of the Constitution; and 
notable among their arguments is the contention that even without constitu- 
ional amendment the maintenance of a self-defensive force would not violate 
the provisions of Article 9. They point out that in paragraph | of Article 9 
it is specifically stated that war is renounced “as a sovereign right of the na- 
tion.... as means of settling international disputes,” and that in paragraph 2 
“land, sea, and air forces and other war potential” are prohibited “in order 
to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph.” Consequently, it is held 
that self-defensive war has never been renounced. 

This interpretation of Article 9 has had the support of Dr. Sasaki Soichi, 
the most prominent and the eldest among Japanese experts on constitutional 
law. Not only has Dr. Ashida adhered to this line of thought, but Dr. Kiyose 
Ichiro, also adviser to the Progressive Party, has long supported this interpreta- 
tion as his party's official position. Consequently, the theory has been dubbed 
the “Kiyose argument.” Dr. Kiyose goes further and points out that denial 
of the right of self-defense is tantamount to non-recognition of sovereignty, 
and that self-defense without the proper means is absurd. He therefore argues 
that the renunciation of all war potential and of the right of belligerency 
does not apply to self-defense, and that maintenance of strength for defensive 
purposes is in no way unconstitutional. Nevertheless, because of the circum- 
stances and the spirit in which the present Constitution was written, and 
because of the contextual logic of the provisions of Article 9, such free inter- 
pretation of the wording remains limited to a minority of experts. 

In opposition to “constitutionality of rearmament” as expounded by 
the Progressive Party are the following strong arguments: 

There can be no such thing as armament for self-defense alone since 
no nation would be so naive as to advocate armament for aggression. Any 
armament is always for “defense,” so in practice armament is synonymous with 
defense. The Progressives make much of “open” rearmament; but no twisting 
of the wording of Article 9 can possibly permit such freedom of action. 

What then do the Progressives propose as a defense establishment? At 
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the party convention held last January, they decided upon “basic policies con- 
cerning national self-defense,” recommending the formation of a democratic 
defense force that Japan can afford to maintain. Furthermore, the special 
defense committee of the Progressive Party, headed by Dr. Ashida, made public 
in June a five-year plan for national defense. This plan involves the following 
features: 

1. Emphasis on the air arm, with the ground forces made compact 
and efficient, although in principle the land, sea and air forces are to be equal. 

2. Ultimate strengths to be 90,000 for the air forces, with 1,500 planes; 
120,000 for an army of 9 divisions; 40,000 for the navy, with 170,400 tons of 
vessels; and a reserve force of 13,000 men assignable to any of the three arms, 
plus 90,000 in the local self-defense force (6 divisions), an organization similar 
to the National Guard. 

3. Total estimated outlay, ¥1,407,700 million, an average of ¥281,300 
million per annum, with maintenance, as of the year of completion of the plan, 
set at ¥233,400 million per annum. Material aid from the United States is 
earnestly sought. 


Passive views: 
A. Opinion of the Right Wing Socialist Party. 


At their party convention of January last, the right wing Socialists, in 
deciding their course of action in 1954, took the following line: 

In so far as the security of Japan must ultimately be safeguarded by 
the United Nations, admittance to that organization must be sought, while 
the provisions of Articles 51 and 52 of the United Nations Charter—the right 
of individual and collective security, and the system of regional coliective 
security—will not be disregarded because peace can be maintained only through 
guaranty of collective security. The party opposes the unequal form and intent 
of the United States-Japan Security Pact, and seeks revision of this treaty; 
while it is also against the Pacific alliance formula. It is argued that although 
such a stand calls for recognition of Japan’s right of self-defense, and accept- 
ance of the fact that as an independent nation Japan must possess the means 
to assert that right, the party regards the purely military aspects as only one of 
the elements of national defense. Although husbanding of defensive strength 
is advocated, the living of the laboring masses must first be stabilized to make 
such effort possible. First preference, therefore, must be given to the establish- 
ment of the basic conditions supporting defensive power. 

In regard to the actual size of the defense establishment envisioned for 
Japan, the party holds that there are, among the elements making up a security 
system, the national police force, the peace preservation organization to counter 
indirect aggression, and the military establishment for warding off direct 
invasion; but that as a matter of principle it abides strictly by the stipulations 
of the Constitution prohibiting maintenance of any form of war potential. 
The former National Police Reserve, which nominally was an organization for 
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peace preservation, comprised about 75,000 men until its re-organization into 
the National Safety Force (now National Self-Defense Forces). Such a peace 
preservation forces the right wing Socialists consider permissible. However, 
the Yoshida Government's creation of the National Self-Defense Forces clearly 
nullifies the Constitution; and since over-emphasis of the military aspect of 
security tends to destroy the economic basis of the nation, the party is opposed 
to the present method of rearmament. On the other hand, because the peace 
preservation measures necessary to ward off indirect aggression are recognized, 
and the regional collective security system is accepted, the right wing Socialist 
Party is definitely opposed to defenselessness and non-recistance. 

It is interesting to note that this defense policy is the outcome of a 
compromise achieved among intra-party factions. A minority group, headed 
by Mr. Nishio Suehiro, a former Cabinet Minister and a member of the right 
wing Socialist central executive committee, and including Mr. Sone Eki, chief 
of the International Bureau of the Party, advocates immediate drafting of 
a rearmament program reflecting the aims of the Socialist Party. Opposing 
this group is the anti-rearmament faction led by such men as Mr. Kawakami 
Jotaro, chairman of the executive committee, Mr. Miwa Juso, Mr. Kono Mitsu, 
Mr. Asanuma Inejirc, Mr. Mizutani Chozaburo, and other top-ranking right 
wing Socialists. After much debate it was concluded that although some 
measure of defensive strength is necessary, the social conditions are such that 
the reactionary rearmament proposed by the conservative political parties must 
be resolutely opposed. Nevertheless, there are among the right wing Sicialists 
certain elements which, having accepted the Socialist International dictum that 
peace cannot be guaranteed without rearmament, are now forming a rising 
group in favor of a Socialist-sponsored rearmament program. 


B. The Left Wing Socialist Position. 


The left wing Socialist Party has consistently adhered to the stand that 
the chances for world peace are increased by expansion and consolidation of 
the neutral parties, leaning neither toward the United States or the U.S.S.R., 
and has advocated strict neutrality and non-armament. Consequently the party 
is violently opposed to rearmament. One of the reasons for the steady growth 
in power of the left wing Socialist Party, supported by Sohyo (General Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions), the largest labor federation in Japan, and by left wing 
students and intellectuals, has clearly been the popularity among the working 
masses won through outspoken opposition to war and rearmament. The 
character of the left wing Socialist Party can be easily discerned in the 
enthusiastic reception given by students and youthful workers to the rallying-cry 
“Youth, never shoulder arms!” uttered by Mr. Suzuki Mosaburo, chairman of 
the left wing Socialist executive committee, during his election campaign. 

At the party convention held in February, the program for 1954 was 
formally adopted; and this calls for a popular movement opposing rearmament; 
advocating racial independence; and safeguarding of the war-renouncing Con- 
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stitution. More specifically, the party is opposed to the strengthening by the 
Yoshida Government of Japan’s defense through Mutual Security Act aid; it 
urges dissolution of the Self-Defense Forces; and it proposes to forestall amend- 
ment of the Constitution by building up the votes of all peace-loving members 
of the National Diet to more than one-third of the total. 

It is doubtful however if the left wing Socialists will be able to continue 
indefinitely along a course of absolute non-armament, depending on diplomacy 
based on neutralism and non-aggression formulas. As against the collective 
security system advocated by the right wing Socialists, the left wing favors 
non-aggression pacts with the U.S.S.R. and Communist China, and is much 
opposed to the peace preservation organization (National Police Reserve system) 
proposed by the right wing. Although the left wing Socialists, as a party, 
are urging dissolution of the Self-Defense Forces, there are some elements who 
consider that in actual practice the non-armament formula will have to be 
modified to some extent. For instance, Mr. Ito Kodo, chairman of the party’s 
policy planning committee sowed the seed of dissent when he proclaimed that 
the rearmament problem should be handled, not in accordance with the 
religious and philosophical tenets of the party, but as a practical necessity in 
the event of Japaui’s attainment of true independence. 

At the present stage, the left wing Socialists are unequivocally opposed 
to rearmament and anything carrying the slightest connotation of armament. 
But in the event of a possible re-unification of the right and left wings, or 
of a coalition government, it appears likely that the ideological arguments 
against rearmament will perforce undergo some modification to fit the actual 
circumstances. Even while advocating dissolution of the Self-Defense Forces, 
there appears to be little unanimity of opinion within the party ranks as to 
the method of carrying out such abolition of defensive power, particularly 
when consideration is given to conceivable frictions and the lack of a peace 
preservation force. 


C. The Opinion of Mr. Arita Hachiro. 


Mr. Arita, once Foreign Minister before the war, a member of the 
postwar House of Representatives, and an Independent affliated with none of 
the major political parties, has long opposed Japanese rearmament, and is 
currently a powerful leader of the “National Movement for Safeguarding the 
Constitution.” According to Mr. Arita the present Constitution is built upon 
the twin pillars of renunciation of war and armament, and of the sovereignty 
of the people. He holds that in so far as rearmament cannot be undertaken 
without amendment of Article 9, the action of the Yoshida Government in 
rearming Japan with MSA aid is definitely unconstitutional. His opposition 
to rearmament is derived from his views regarding the world situation. He 
believes that war between the United States and Soviet Russia cannot occur 
in the foreseeable future; and that even should Japan be made the victim of 
direct aggression by communist forces, he believes that the United States, both 
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for its own sake and to save Japan, will come to Japan’s defense in accordance 
with the stipulations of the United States-Japan Security Pact. As for peace 
preservation and internal security, a nation without military forces must of 
necessity depend on its police system; and this can only be done so long as the 
police force is kept sufficiently strong. But too expensive a policy system 
would amount to the same thing as a defense establishment. Japan's financial 
resources will permit maintenance only of a force about the size of the former 
National Police Reserve (75,000) or the National Safety Force (110,000), and 
any surplus that accrues should be financed for the social security scheme 
which would form the basis for the creation of a welfare state which in itself 
is the best defense against indirect aggression. If Japan undertakes amend- 
ment of Article 9 of the Constitution and plunges into rearmament, the burden 
of defense will so grow and inflation will progress to such an extent that the 
economy will be destroyed, creating fertile ground for the development of 
communism. ‘Therefore, says Mr. Arita, he is opposed to rearmament. 


POSITION TAKEN BY THE YOSHIDA GOVERNMENT AND THE LIBERAL PARTY 


In between the positive and passive stands taken in regard to rearma- 
ment, what has been the course adhered to by the Yoshida Government and 
the Liberal Patry? Prime Minister Yoshida, who as Prime Minister at the 
time of the enactment of the Constitution holds the highest responsibility for 
the new organic law, was at first extremely passive when rearmament and 
constitutional amendment became outstanding issues at a relatively early date. 
But the Prime Minister’s thinking has changed in successive stages with the 
march of events. For instance, with respect to Article 9, Mr. Yoshida, when 
the Constitution was about to go into force, definitely tended toward denial 
even of defensive warfare. He has also repeatedly stated in the National Diet 
that he has no intention of seeking constitutional amendment. Nevertheless, 
with the turn of events towards defense measures since the Korean outbreak 
in 1950, the signing of the Treaty of San Francisco in 1951, and the coming 
into effect of that Treaty and the Mutual Pact in April 1952, definite changes 
began to be discerned in the Prime Minister’s attitude. Particuarly notable 
were the shifts following upon the negotiations in 1953 with respect to MSA 
aid and actual build-up of Japanese defenses. As mentioned at the outset of 
this article, there took place in September 1953 a meeting between Prime Min- 
ister Yoshida~and President Shigemitsu of the Progressive Party, and during 
the ordinary Diet session of that winter the Prime Minister was led to explain 
that the Self-Defense Forces could be regarded as a military establishment 
without war potential. In November 1953 Vice President Nixon of the United 
States visited Japan and proclaimed that the United States made a mistake 
in 1946. This was interpreted as moral support for the Yoshida Government, 
which was caught in the dil@mma caused by the need for acceptance of MSA 
aid and for strengthening of national defense, which would be precluded by 
strict adherence to the Constitution. 
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In March this year, there was tentatively formed within the Liberal 
Party a committee for constitutional research, headed by Mr. Kishi Nobusuke 
a member of General Tojo’s war cabinet. Mr. Kishi has stated that the present 
Constitution is a translated constitution which is not altogether adequate for 
Japanese needs, that while amendment is being studied, revision of Article 
9 would be the keypoint of such consideration. This appears to show that 
Prime Minister Yoshida, who has invariably stuck to non-amendment, is now 
tacitly admitting, through tentative establishment of the above-mentioned com- 
mittee, the Government's change of mind. From July this year, the Self- 
Defense Forces have been operating under the formula of equality among the 
land, sea, and air arms, and with MSA aid these forces will be undergoing 
expansion and consolidation. The Japanese public no longer thinks of these 
forces in uncertain terms: to the Japanese people they are definitely military 
forces and not overarmed police. The concensus of opinion now is that the 
Yishida Government, while denying rearmament on the surface, is actually 
undertaking “rearmament in instalments” or “rearmament under camouflage.” 

The current situation points to the inevitability, sooner or later, of 
developments leading up to constitutional amendment for the purpose of 
legalizing rearmament. The quickenings that accompany the moves toward 
formation of the new conservative group indicate that such constitutional 
amendment will be one of the policies incorporated in the platform for the 
new party. To counter this trend toward constitutional amendment, the radical 
elements to the left of the Socialists are now attempting to organize a national 
movement for safeguarding the present Constitution. Consequently, one 
predictable development arising from the present situation in Japan can be 
cited is the pending decisive clash, in the not-too-distant future, between con- 
servative and progressive thinking over the issue of constitutional amendment 
and rearmament. 
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Economic Difficulties 


FTER the achievement, at least on the surface, of recovery to the prewar 
level after haif a dozen years of considerable national effort, the eco- 
nomy of Japan since late 1953 has been running up against serious 

difficulties. Even after the achievement of what has been optimistically termed 
“economic recovery,” the per-capita spending for consumer items remains at 
the astonishingly low rate of $138 per annum, but $99 wher the market rate 
of yen-dollar exchange is used. Inability to effect any improvement in con- 
nection with this extremely meager standard of living exemplifies the actual 
status of Japan’s economy. 

Now, there are numerous causes to which can be attributed the eco- 
nomic difficulties encountered at the present time. But basically it can be 
said that the necessary and sufficient conditions for economic self-support 
simply do not exist. According to a survey by the Economic Counsel Board, 
Japan, as a result of World War II, lost 44 per cent of its territory and some 
25 per cent of all accumulated wealth. Furthermore, all economic interests 
in Manchuria, China and Southeast Asia had perforce to be abandoned. This 
means that one of the basic conditions contributing to Japan’s economic de- 
velopment during the half century leading up to defeat in World War II 
was rendered completely void. 

Secondly, the war in Korea and the necessary present of United States 
and United Nations troops in and near Japan so changed the economic pat- 
tern, that high dependence came to be placed on receipts from “off-shore” 
procurement and armed forces personnel spending to keep Japan's interna- 
tional accounts out of the red. In other words, for the past three years, the 
economy had been enabled to expand mainly because of the support derived 
from “off-shore” procurement and other non-commercial receipts. The Bank 
of Japan reports that during the three years ending with 1953, Japan took 
in some $6,599 million worth of foreign exchange, and that one-third of that 
amount comprised earnings from sale of goods and services to the United 
States and other armed forces. It can be seen how the Japanese economy 
for the past three years has been developing on an extremely unstable foot- 
ing, particularly with respect to the balance of international payments. And 
today, with a sharp drop in “off-shore” procurement receipts, it is not at all 
surprising that shakiness should develop. 

Thirdly, there is insufficient accumulation of capital. The Mitsubishi 
Economic Research Institute reveals that whereas in prewar days the capital 
available to Japanese business was, on the average, 61 per cent owned and 
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39 per cent borrowed, the current pattern is just the reverse at 36 per cent 
owned and 64 per cent borrowed. Capital thus is extremely scarce, and pri- 
vate business therefore can neither be self-reliant nor assertive; and modern- 
ization of plant, which is as often as not the very life of an enterprise, can- 
not be undertaken without compunction. Needless to say, this makes Japa- 
nese inuustry incapable of competing effectively in world markets. Insuf- 
ficiency of capital too is the cause of Japan’s inordinately high money rates— 
the city bank loan rate now stands at 10.22 per cent per annum, while the 
discount rates range from 8.7 to 9.1 per cent. 

Accumulation of capital is essential for normal and healthy growth of 
any economy; the expansion witnessed during the past three years, however, 
has not been supported by such a build-up of wealth, but only by “windfall” 
dollar receipts. 

The pressures brought to bear by the enormous (for the amount of 
land available) population of 88 million must also be considered as among 
the major causes of economic trouble. 

The structural weaknesses of the Japanese economy, pointed out in the 
foregoing, remained temporarily obscured while non-commercial dollar earn- 
ings continued high. But from 1953, not only did Japan’s payments position 
suddenly deteriorate, but also signs of inflation became alarmingly discernible. 
In other words, the policy of the Government, aiming at maintenance of 
internal economic equilibrium while permitting considerable expansion, came 
up against an impasse resulting from economic discrepancy with the rest of 
the world. The first half of 1954 reveals nothing more than the record of 
the first six months of a struggle to restore equilibrium between the economy 
of Japan and that of the world. Reviewing the various measures of economic 
progress during 1953, it is found, for instance, that industrial (mining and 
manufacturing) production stood at a level of 53 per cent above that of pre- 
war (1934-36 average), at about double the 1950 output, while the national 
consumption level was about back to prewar. Nevertheless, a deficit of $313 
million was incurred in the balance of payments; while with the wholesale 
price level at 60 per cent above prewar and 30 per cent higher than in the 
world market, there was manifested sharp disparity with the world economic 
trend. And it thus became increasingly evident that the Japanese economy 
was deviating seriously from the international standard. To remedy this 
trend, the Government and the Bank of Japan formulated an emergency plan 
aiming at the restoration of Japan’s balance of payments. This plan called 
for fiscal retrenchment and for tightening of credit for the purpose of: 1) 
contraction of the deflated state of economy, reduction of consumption, and 
diminution of demands for imported commodities; and 2) reduction of 
domestic prices to levels closer to world market quotations, and promotion 
of export trade through better pricing. 

The Bank of Japan’s credit curb policy was launched as early as October 
1953, and up to June 1954 the measures were steadily intensified. The Govern- 
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ment’s retrenchment policy, on the other hand, calls for a 3 per cent reduc- 
tion in the size of the Budget for the fiscal year 1954 (April 1954 through 
March 1955) and unequivocal balancing of revenue and outlays in the General 
Account. In this way it was made clear that the Government is resolved to 
go through with its announced policy of retrenchment and deflation. Further, 
the Government undertook to reduce Government investments and loans by 
some 18 per cent as against such outlays during the fiscal year 1953, expecting 
thus to expedite deflation by reducing the scope of various plans for enterprise. 
Measures also have been introduced to discourage imports by reducing the 
1954-55 foreign exchange budget on the spending side by some 12 per cent of 
the amount allocated in the preceding fiscal year. This is expected to contribute 
toward improvement of the nation’s payments position. 

Of the deflationary measures cited above, some effect has already resulted 
from the curb on bank credit. A survey of inventories in the distributive phase 
of economic activities during the current business term (ending September) 
indicates considerable reduction; and the result was that at June 30 the overall 
wholesale price level was 6 per cent lower than at year end 1953. However, 
basic reduction of the cost of production, which is considered to be essential 
for restoration of economic equilibrium with the rest of the world, has yet 
to be seen. 

Japan’s international accounts during the first half of 1954 indicated a 
30 per cent gain in export volume, as against the same period in 1953; but 
there is no reassuring prediction as to future events. On the other hand, 
receipts from “off-shore” procurement and o.her U.S. armed forces spendings 
have diminished to about $45 million per month as against the monthly average 
of $67 million in 1953. Because such emergency imports as food have been 
continued on into the term under review, the value of import purchases now 
stands at a higher level than at the corresponding period in 1953. Conse- 
quently, foreign exchange receipts and outlays have resulted up till the end of 
June 1954 in a deficit of more than $139 million; and there is little hope of 
immediate improvement. 

Although the rate of expansion of bank credits, which heretofore had 
been extremely high, has been somewhat reduced, the over-loan situation is 
still far from being remedied. Neither have Bank of Japan note issue and 
loans outstanding decreased appreciably in volume. Behind this tendency, 
which appears on the surface to run counter to the credit curb policy, is the fact 
that, because the Bank of Japan terminated in March the system of “special” 
foreign exchange loans for import purchases, a portion of the approximately 
$300 million involved has been borrowed through more regular channels. 

Nevertheless, the credit curb policy has been affecting in varying degrees 
of seriousness the business accounts of those entities operating under unsound 
and inflated conditions since the outbreak of the Korean War. Distress arnong 
the smaller businesses is particularly acute, with shutdowns, insolvencies, and 
wage payment delays (the number of cases in May was three fold that of 
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January) so much on the increase that there has been a marked gain in “com- 
plete” unemployment (580,000 in May as against the 390,000 of January). 

In short, the economy of Japan, rather than being harassed by such 
troubles as temporary slacking off in the export trade or improper setting of 
the official rate of yen-dollar exchange, is plagued by a deep-rooted structural 
inadequacy which cannot possibly be remedied by such simple action as the 
retrenchment and deflation policy now being enforced. There are, in the 
economic movements of recent months, definite development underlining this 
distasteful fact. 


Political Tides 


ITH Mr. Yoshida Shigeru as Prime Minister, the Liberals have already 
\X/ continued in Government for five and a half years up to May this year. 
In postwar years, the Yoshida Liberals have formed five Cabinets, and 
last November they celebrated their fifth anniversary as the Government Party 
for the fifth time. This fifth Yoshida Cabinet has, however, began to show 
since early this year certain symptoms of decay. And this has led, on the one 
hand, to a move calculated to bolster up the Yoshida Cabinet, in other words— 
to maintain the conservative front centered around Yoshida—while, on the other 
hand, it has also resulted in activating an anti-Yoshida movement within the 
conservative camp. This is to say, not only has the line of demarcation between 
the conservative factions for and against Yoshida became clear cut, what is more 
the conflict has become increasingly intense. However, the anti-Yoshida fac- 
tion remains weaker than his supporters, and is therefore unable unaided to 
bring about Yoshida’s downfall, notwithstanding the shaky ground upon which 
he now stands. Consequently the issue, whether or not the Yoshida Cabinet 
will fall due to cooperation between the anti-Yoshida elements among the con- 
servative and the other strong anti-Yoshida forces, will remain to be seen in 
the latter part of this year. The general trend is that gradually the fifth 
Yoshida Cabinet might well be forced into a crisis. 
That the fifth Yoshida Cabinet began to show signs of disintegration 
this year was due, after all, to the revelations, in the midst of the 19th National 
Diet, reconvened in January last, of various scandals, in particular the “ship- 
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building scandal,” which, while exposing widespread corruption among political 
circles, indicated involvement of high Government and the liberal Party officials. 
Various polls taken on this situation show that the Yoshida Cabinet has lost a 
fair amount of popular support. 

Needless to say, these scandals came as a severe blow to the Yoshida 
Cabinet and the Liberal Party. But, even had they not occurred, the situation 
was already such that no optimistic outlook could have been entertained for 
the Yoshida Cabinet. For one thing, as a result of the Government’s deflation 
policy, embodied in the retrenchment budget approved by the 19th National 
Diet, the economic depression has already become apparent, and it is generally 
thought that the depression will take a serious form by this autumn. The lack 
of integrated, compensatory measures to accompany the curb on credits may 
cause popular dissatisfaction to create a political problem. Moreover, because 
of the termination of fighting in Korea and in Indo-China, there has been a 
decrease in “off shore” procurement, which has been one of the major props 
holding up Japan’s economy; while with Japan’s foreign exchange reserve drop- 
ping to below the $500 million level as a result of an increasingly adverse balance 
of normal trade, much criticism is heard of the Government which, naturally, 
is regarded as responsible for this deplorable situation. 

Faced with the difficuties arising from both domestic and international 
sources, the Yoshida Government is trying, first of all,to overcome the inter 
-party conflicts and reexamining their policies; and furthermore the Government 
is carrying out the plan of Prime Minister Yoshida’s visit to the United States 
and Europe. The fact that Prime Minister Yoshida appointed Mr. Ikeda 
Hayato as Secretary General of the Liberal Party towards the end of July, 
despite much opposition, appears to be one manifestation of this plan. It is 
well known that Mr. Ikeda enjoys the confidence of the Prime Minister, and 
that as late Minister of Finance he is virtually the leader of the Liberal Govern- 
ment in economic and financial matters. It is an important element in the 
composition of the Yoshida Cabinet to have Mr. Ogata Taketora as Deputy 
Prime Minister and Mr. Ikeda Hayato as Secretary General of his Liberal 
Party. What the Government hopes to gain out of the Prime Minister's visit 
to Europe and the United States is that while it may not be expected to bring 
about any definite gains, it may work as a basis for achieving Japan’s economic 
self-support in order to strengthen the cooperation between the Western Powers 
and Japan. 

The Yoshida Cabinet is particularly intent on obtaining economic aid 
from the United States. Although it is widely known that the United States 
expects Japan to strengthen its defenses, the Yoshida Government does not want 
to change its line, which is to reason that it is quite impossible to strengthen our 
defences by leaps and bounds. In the new changed circumstances in Asia, 
brought about by the truce in Indo-China, for instance, the Yoshida Government 
wants a proportionate aid from the United States, and it wants to promote 
intercourse with the Southeast Asia countries. In July, an investigation com- 
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mission headed by Mr. Meyer of the Foreign Operations Administration of 
the United States Government arrived in Japan to undertake an on-the-spot 
investigation of the situation. Having conferred with Government and business 
leaders, this group has now submitted to Washington a report of its findings. 

The political situation being as outlined above, with rumours rife that 
Prime Minister Yoshida may retire from politics after his overseas tour, and with 
all signs of growing weariness on the part of the Prime Minister, there is a 
grandual trend within conservative ranks to organize an anti-Yoshida movement 
in the hope of succeeding to the power he has so long held. Chief among these 
elements is the main body of the Progressives led by Mr. Shigemitsu Mamoru 
and the followers of Mr. Hatoyama Ichiro of the Liberal splinter-faction. Their 
goal is a Hatoyama-Shigemitsu Coalition Cabinet, the principal platform being 
unequivocal rearmament and amendment of the Constitution. However the 
numerical strength of the Progressives in the Diet, in August, was 72, against 229 
Liberals; while among the 72 Progressives there exist some who are opposed to 
the Hatoyama-Shigemitsu coalition. True, there are the followers of Hatoyama 
among the Liberal members who may align themselves against Yoshida; but at 
all events it is estimated that the anti-Yoshida force in the Diet in favor of a 
Hatoyama-Shigemitsu coalition cannot be much more than a hundred. Conse- 
quently, they have far to go even before they can become numerically equal to 
the pro-Yoshida faction. 

The question, therefore, arises whether or not these anti-Yoshida factions 
in the conservatice camp will ever attempt to join forces with the more reformist 
elements, namely, the Left Wing and Right Wing Socialist Parties, in their 
efforts to overthrow the Yoshida Government. The 19th National Diet saw 
the Progressives and the two Socialist parties separately draft non-confidence 
bills without coming to an agreement, because the Progressives would not accept 
the “opposition to rearmament” voiced by the Socilalists. Although much 
depends on circumstances, it may happen in the forthcoming 20th National Diet 
that the three, despite their differences, will combine to submit a joint bill of 
non-confidence. And in this likely event, there is high probability of the bill 
being passed. Naturally, there is no talk among these groups about the forma- 
tion of the next Cabinet, since the Progressives and the two Socialists parties 
are like water and oil; and even were a non-confidence bill to be passed the 
difficulties of arriving at a compromise would be enormous. 

Both the Left and Right Wing Socialists held their annual party con- 
ferences in January. Among the Right Wing Socialists are some who hold 
that politics should be realistic, and they are therefore in favour of considering, 
in a realistic way, the question of reamament. The result was that the issue 
was put on the agenda; and in connection with the possibility of “aggression” 
against Japan an agreement was reached on the “theoretical possibility” of “de- 
fence against direct aggression.” ‘Through a somewhat circumspect way of 
putting things, this stand taken by the Right Wing Socialist Party reflects a 
marked change from that of last year’s party conference. 
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In contrast, the Left Wing Socialists remain strongly and unanimously 
opposed to rearmament. Although at the January conference there was a clash 
of view between the adherents of the “third party theory” and the “peace fac- 
tion theory”, it was resolved that, in order to obtain peace and independence, 
the principle should be to combat “American Imperialism and the monopoly 
capitalism in Japan that is bound to such imperialism.” The Left Wing Social- 
ist Party’s biggest worry is where to draw the line between itself and the Com- 
munist Party. The “third party theory” is based on the contention that since 
there already exists dangerous tension between the United States and Soviet 
Russia, there should be a neutral position conductive to preservation of peace. 
The “peace faction theory” is the argument that in this world there are only 
the warmongers and peace-lovers, and that to remain at peace the peace faction 
should be joined. Needless to say, in the minds of “peace supporters,” the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China are considered as constituting the “peace fac- 
tion” 

Within Sohyo, Japan’s biggest federation of trade unions, there has 
been antagonism between those influenced by the Left Wing Socialists’ “third 
party theory” and Secretary General Mr. Takano Minoru who adheres to the 
“peace faction theory”. At the Sohyo convention in July this year, the factions 
for and against Takano fought out this issue in the election of the new Secretary 
General. Mr. Takano was re-elected. 

Such conflicts within the radical factions have been emphasised by the 
ceasefire in Indo-China. The “peace faction theory” tends to win greater sup- 
port because the position of Communist China in Asia has been immensely 
strengthened. Although a merger of the Right and Left Wing Socialists is 
considered desirable by the public in general, there is so great a difference of 
opinion in regard to international problems that there remains a gap between 
their respective foreign policies. Furthermore, there exist personal difficulties 
which have their source in the cliques that are remnants of pre-war party strife; 
consequently there is little prospect of Socialist unity. This cleavage between 
the Left and Right Wing Socialists, which constitutes the major weakness of 
the radical camp contributes substantially to the over-all strength of the con- 
servatives. This, in a nutshell, is the present pattern of politics in Japan. The 
present strengths of the parties in the Diet Lower House are: total number of 
seats 467, the Liberals hold 229, Progressives 72, Left Wing Socialists 72, Right 
Wing Socialists 63, and the remainder occupied by representatives belonging 
to other minor parties. 

In matters of national policy, Yoshida’s Liberal Government, possessing 
numerical superiority in the Diet and by virture of Progressive Party co-opera- 
tion, succeeded in the 19th National Diet in securing the passage of a number 
of important bills. According to Government explanations, these legislative 
measures consist largely of amendments of various systems and regulations, 
established during the Occupation period, but now no longer appropriate be- 
cause of changed circumstances. 
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Tombs and Mural Paintings of 


CHING-LING 


Liao Imperial Mausoleums of 


11th Century A.D. in Eastern Mongolia 


Be Be 


Tamura Zitsuzo 


Kobayashi Yukio 


HE Ch’ing Mausoleums is the collective name given to the tombs of the 
T three Liao or Ch’i-tan Emperors, Sheng-tsung 4852, Hsing-tsung §i5z and 
Taotsung j§j5¢ and their Empresses. They were the 6th, the 7th and the 

8th Emperors, respectively, ruling in the flourishing period of this empire. From 
the beginning of the 10th to the first half of the 12th century, the Liao Dynasty 
succeeded in establishing its rule over not only Mongolia, Manchuria and part 
of North China, but also Korea and Eastern Turkestan, and was in a position 
to compete successfully with the Chinese Sung dynasty. The name of Ch’i-tan 
(Qitay) was in the Sira-miiren basin. In the beginning of the 10th century, 
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Tomb of the East Mausoleum after Excavation. 
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Antechamber to leading to Central Chamber. 
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PL. V_ Portrait of a Ch’i-tan with Bow painted on the Wall of the 
East Mausoleum. 








PL. VI 








Spring Landscape, Detail of Swans and Water Fowls. 
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there appeared an able leader by the name of Ye-lii A-pao-chi 44th {RKE; who 
succeeded in uniting the Ch’i-tan tribes and establishing an empire on the pat- 
tern of a Chinese dynasty. He ascended the throne in 916 A.D., assuming the 
Chinese title of T’ai-tsu Ajj. The Ch’i-tan people seem to have been of Mon- 
golian blood. The Liao period was one of the most interesting phases in the 
whole history of northern Asia. Nevertheless, we find many lacunae in their 
history, and no conclusive evidence has been presented even with regard to their 
racial affinity. This seems due to the poverty of histosical data. Let us, for 
example, take the question of the Ch’i-tan script which was of their own crea- 
tion and of which they boasted. Only five or six Ch’i-ten characters had been 
known until about thirty years ago when the Ch’ing Mausoleums were dis- 
covered on vhe hills near Pai-t’a-tzu -4i#-f- in the territory of Barin, eastern 
Mongolia. In these splendid subterranean tombs were found Imperial steles 
inscribed with epitaphs in Chinese or Ch’i-tan and magnificent wall paintings. 

In 1920 Father Mullie, a missionary in Jehol visited Pai-t’a-tzu and its 
vicinity, and in 1922 published a report of his survey in the T’oung-pao jh. 
In his report he says that three underground tombs were discovered, and these 
were identified as the Ch’ing-ling, but he seems to have failed to give indisput- 
able evidence. It was not until Father Kervyn, who happened to be staying 
near Pai-t’a-tzu, succeeded in discovering steles with inscriptions in Chinese or 
Ch’i-tan that Father Mullie’s identification was confirmed. The resul: of 
Father Kervyn’s research was published in 1923 with some Ch’i-tan characters 
copied from the steles, while the late Prof. Paul Pelliot, who had been informed 
by Father Kervyn of his findings, introduced the hitherto unknown Ch’i-tan 
writing in his article in the T’oung-pao in the same year. These reports 
aroused, great interest among scholars not only in Japan and China but also in 
the West. 

In the early summer of 1930, an excavation of the tombs was made on 
the instructions of T’ang Tso-jung #4/-4, son of General T’ang Yii-lin }3 ER. 
On that occasion an entry was forced into the tombs by breaking the massive 
wooden doors at the entrances of the East and West Mausoleums as well as 
those inside the tombs, and unfortunately many relics were carried off including 
steles and canopies bearing inscriptions in Chinese or Ch’i-tan characters. This 
was not done for scientific research but only for the acquisition of valuables. A 
survey of the Ch’ing Mausoleums was therefore suggested by Japanese scholars, 
but a through-going survey of the site did not seem feasible, unless a survey party 
of considerable strength could be organised, owing to its location in a wild and 
remote place and the difficulty of excavating the perennially frozen earth below 
the surface of the ground 

In view of the scientific importance of the site the Nichi-man Bunka- 
Kyokai in 1939 entrusted Prof. Tamura Jitsuzo, who had previously made a 
preliminary survey on the spot with the task of making a detziled research of 
the site. What we wish to emphasize is the adverse conditions with which the 
party met and the difficulties they had to overcome in the course of their survey 
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in the field within a limited space of time. These the authors describe in 
detail in these books. 

These two volumes contain a study of the tombs and mural paintings of 
Ch’ing-ling and is the result of the 1939 expedition to the mausoleums of the 
Emperors of the Liao Dynasty. In Volume I the authors describe, with a number 
of illustrations, the history of the discovery and of the studies of the Ch’ing-ling, 
the topography of the site, the underground tombs, the features, costumes and 
weapons of the painted figures, and the characteristics, style and technique of 
the landscape paintings with a reference to the school of the painters. The 
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Map of Ch’ing-ling and Pai-t’a-tzu. 


authors also touch on the making of the murals. With regard’ to the Central 
and West Mausoleums the authors describe their sites and relics, and in the last 
chapters we find a detailed description of the Imperial epitaphs inscribed in 
Chinese on stone, as well as the authors’ own views on the Ch’i-tan Script, to- 
gether with various other theories already put forward. 

Volume II is devoted to plates, both in colour and in black and white, 
illustrating the murals and ornamental designs of the East Mausoleum, the 
structure of the three tombs, the inscribed steles in Chinese or Ch’i-tan and other 
things worthy of note. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF THE CH’ING-LING 


The mausoleums called Ch’ing-ling, comprising both underground tombs 
and surface structures, lie on the mountain called War-in-mangha which is 
situated about 14km. to the northwest of Pai-t’a-tzu village (N44°3’:E118°24’) 
in Barin in Eastern Mongolia. Ch’ing-yiin-shan }g22\|j or Ch’ing-yiin was the 
name by which this mountain was known during the Liao Dynasty. 

War-in-mangha’s peak has an altitude of 1489m. with a ridge stretching 
eastward, and on its southern slope there rise three rocky ridges. One of the 
tombs lies below the middle ridge at 1199m. alt., while a second tomb is found 
below the west ridge at 1270m. alt., these two tombs being separated from each 
other by a distance of about 640m. The third tomb is found at 1324m. alt. 
about 1400m. to the west of the Central Mausoleum. For the sake of convenience 
these underground tombs are here called, in the order described, East Mauso- 
leum, Central Mausoleum and West mausoleum according to their location. 
The present authors came 
to the conclusion that the ‘ 
East, Central and West / \ 
Mausoleums belong to a \ 
Sheng-tsung, Hsing-tsung — 
and Tao-tsung, respective 
ly. At the foot of the 
slope there stretches a 
steppe land with sand- 
dunes, from which the 
source of the Chagan- AEH , 
miiren rises to a_height CH BE 4 8 
of about 1000m. The ayy peel 
landscape of the _ slope 
between the tombs and 
the foot of the mountain 
is a typical savanna steppe A 
groves of dwarf oaks, and \ 
birch-trees. . ema 
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SITE OF 
THE EAST MAUSOLEUM 
The original precincts 
of the East Mausoleum | 
seem to have covered a 
large area, including the 
long approach stretching 
over Ilkm. southeast, a 
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Plan of the tomb of the East Mausoleum. 
1) Cutting. 2) Front passage. 3) Antechamber. 4) Central 
chamber. 5) Inner chamber. 6) Antechamber, east room. 
7) Antechamber, west room. 8) Central chamber, east 


number of hills around room. 9) Central chamber, west room. 
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the underground  sepul- 
chre, and the surrounding 
rocky mountains, so that 
not only the burial place 
but also the sites of the 
approach gate and sanc- 
tuary can be found in this 
Area. 

The burial place of 
the East Mausoleum is 
completely hidden under- 
ground without a mound. 
It is built with bricks and 
its location was disclosed, 
when one of its vaults fell 
in (PL. 1). The tomb con- 
sists of a rectangular room 
and six round rooms of 
varying sizes all of which 
are connected with one 
another by passages. A 
cutting (excavated ap- Perspective drawing of the tomb of the 
proach) leads to the en- East Mausoleum. 
trance through which one enters a rectangular chamber (“the antechamber’”). 
The antechamber is connected with a round chamber (“the central chamber”) 
by a passage, and another passage leads from this to the innermost round 
chamber (“the inner chamber”). With the exception of the inner chamber 
each of the other two chambers has two smaller round rooms conecte? with 
it by passages one on the east and the cther on the west side. The whole 
plan is in perfect symmetry facing due south. 

The round, or cylindrical, chambers and rooms are domical-vaulted, while 
the rectangular chamber and the passages have barrel vaults (PL. II). The 
height of the antechamber measured 4.08m., while the central chamber was 
6.38m. The length of the tomb, from the entrance to the north wall of the 
inner chamber, measured 21.4m., while the width through the central chamber 
including its two smaller rooms was 15.5m. 














The walls of all these chambers, side rooms and passages, except those of 
the inner chamber, are covered with a thick coating of plaster on which are 
brightly coloured paintings. The lack of a coating of plaster on the wall of 
the inner chamber suggests that wooden blocks, of which samples were found, 
once covered the whole of its wall face. Altogether nine wooden doors origin- 
ally stood in this underground tomb, and one had to open five doors to enter 
the inner chamber, unfortunately all of them have been destroyed by treasure- 
seekers. 
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The sanctuary site is found on a comparatively flat ground about 200m. 
southeast of the burial place. It consists of earthen platforms, totalling over 
twenty, and covers about 300 square metres. These platforms are divided by 
approach into two groups, east and west, of which the east group contains more 
platforms and more important sites. On these platforms were found square 
stone bases of granite and glazed roof tiles with potsherds scattered around. 

The site of the approach gate is situated at the end of an approach, about 
1300m. southeast of the site of the sanctuary. There we found four platforms 
in a line. The sides of these platforms seem originally to have been covered 
with bricks, and to have had wooden structures upon their top surfaces. 

The plan of the East Mausoleum, which agrees generally with those of 
the other two mausoleums, finds its counterparts in various other sites of Liao. 


MURALS OF THE EAST MAUSOLEUM 


The subjects of the mural paintings may be classified into three categories: 

portraits, landscapes and artchitectural ornamentation. They are all gaily 
coloured. Until quite recently these murals, having been sealed in a subter- 
ranean tomb for a period of over 900 years, were in comparatively good con- 
dition and were unique specimens of Liao or Ch’in-tan art. But unfortunately 
as a result of the 1930 excavations they have been exposed to rapid decay, 
although even at the time of their discovery in 1930 these underground murals 
were already damaged to a certain degree by streaks of lime deposited by in- 
filtrating water. Also, as a result of excavations by treasure-seekers, quantities 
of earth and stones had fallen inside, burying a considerable part of the painted 
walls. 
PORTRAITURE Portraits are the subject of the paintings throughout the 
walls of the front passage, the antechamber and its east and west rooms, the 
passages, the antechamber and the central chamber, and of the cutting. The 
number of the extant portraits, which are life size, and measure 1.7 to 1.8m. 
high, amounts to over 70. 

The figures painted on the walls of this subterranean tomb represent 
two kinds of people, Ch’i-tan and Chinese, or at least the two sorts of costumes 
worn at the court of Liao, the former being in most greater evidence. They 
represent not only Liao warriors but civil officials, musicians, fishermen and 
women, all life size and in standing positions. Most of them are in pairs, 
though there are isolated figures as well as groups. Each figure is depicted as 
looking forward with his body in three-quarter view. Although most of them 
are in motionless poses, they do not lack individuality (PL. III). In a word, 
they are realistic, displaying some physical characteristics of the Ch’i-tan, the 
round head—probably brachycephalic—, the bull-neck, the wide face with high 
cheek-bones, the Mongolian eye folds, the not high but straight nose-bridge, 
the hollows about the nostrils, the firm lips, and the dark straight hair (PL. IV). 
Some of the men have beards. All these bodily features, taken together, evi- 
dence a strong resemblance to the present-day Mongol. 
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A few Ch’i-tan characters are inscribed over one shoulder of each figure. 
Since the calligraphic style is different in each case, it is thought that perhaps 
these are the signatures of the persons portrayed. 
LANDSCAPES The round wall of the central chamber is divided into four 


sections, (southeast, southwest, northwest and northeast,) by four passages, and | 


the landscapes representing the four seasons of the year are painted on the four 
walls; spring, summer, autumn and winter on the southeast, southwest, northwest 
and northeast walls, respectively. The paintings measure approximately 2.70- 
2.80m. high and 1.80-1.90m. wide. 

The main subjects of the spring landscape are apricot blossoms and 
waterfowl. Zigzaging among low hills flows a stream, and on the hills white 
apricot flowers are in full blossom. Dandelions can be seem on the flat plots, 
while willows grow at the edge of the stream. At the center, where the stream 
seems to be tranquil, are flocked swans, ducks, mandarin ducks and wild-geese 
(PL. V); and a few are also found in the upper and lower stream. In the up- 
permost part of the picture a flock of swans is flying in line over the clouds 
which are painted red, green and yellow. These objects are all done in black 
line-drawing, and finished with pigments. The hills, which are rather stereo 
typed, are shaded off along their contours. 

Peonies and deer are the seasonal subjects of the summer landscape A 
stream runs through the swamps at the foot of a gently sloping hill, where three 
ancient peony shrubs are found in full bloom. On the hills and swamps are 
seen hinds in various poses, accompanied by fawns, and three stately stags are 
found on top of a hill. On another hill to the left two young hinds can be seen, 
while wild boars appear in the swamps. The clouds are depicted in an orna- 
mental manner. The objects here are outlined in line-drawing and painted 
with pigments in deep colours, and the inside of the contours of the hills is 
shaded in green. The fact that the peonies are painted disproportionally large 
as compared with other objects gives the impression that this mural was intended 
primarily as a picture of the flowering peony rather than merely of a landscape. 

Autumn-tinted shrubs and deer are the main subject of the autumn land- 
scape. Beyond the hills there rises a steep rock. Generally the shrubs are 
tinted in the autumn shades of red and yellow, but a few are still green. In 
contrast to the crimson foliage and the red and purple fruits there are green 
pine trees on the left side. Along the ridge of the steep mountain grows a grove 
of tall elms and other deciduous trees, and there are several stags with magnifi- 
cent antlers, some running after hinds, some in the act of crying out (PL. VI). 
Roe deer are descending the slope and wild boars are wandering in the swamps. 
In the uppermost part of the picture appear conventionalized tricoloured clouds. 

This landscape is remarkable for the technique of drawing trees; the 
artist has painted them with free and bold strokes with a paint-brush dipped in 
quantities of Indian ink. The deer are painted with a firm touch, but still 
more characteristic are the rocks painted without regard to contours. The 
foliage of the pine trees is also executed in the same manner. The hills are 
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Portrait of a Chi-tan painted on the Wall of the East Mousoleum. 
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shaded in dark brown along the contours, while the rocks are painted gray or 
brown. The colour of the deer is not so bright as in the summer landscape, 
but they are scattered here and there among the bright green or crimson trees 
so that the scene as a whole gives an izapression of gaiety and at the same time 
harmony. 

The seasonal subjects of the winter landscape are leafless trees and 
deer. In the lower part of the scene is found a hill gently sloping from the 
right side downwards to the bottom left and beyond it flows a stream, on the 
other side of which are steep hills lying one above another merging them- 
selves into the distant mountains. Between the hills are seen tall pines and 
deciduous trees, and on top of the mountains are tall leafless larches, while 
beside the stream may be found yellow-tinted oaks and leafless willow-trees. 
A flock of hinds is wandering on a gently sloping hill, three stags are standing 
on another hill, while wild boars lurk in the swamps. The landscape as a 
whole gives a feeling of desolation, the colour tone being overwhelmingly 
brown. The leafless branches of the different kinds of trees are in each 
case characteristic. 

The landscapes briefly described in the foregoing depict the four as- 
pects of nature as it changes from season to season throughout the year re- 
flecting not only its plant but its animal life; all these scenes which are 
painted on the four sections of the circular wall will be easily recognized 
around Mt. Ch’ing-yiin. Even the plants and animals are still to be seen 
there. It is, therefore, beyond all doubt that these murals were intended to 
depict the very landscape where the Liao Emperors and Empresses are interred. 
But this does not mean that the murals are executed in a slavishly realistic 
manner. On the contrary, they are unrealistic both in perspective and in re- 
lative proportions between various objects. Although the animals are rather 
realistically executed, the plants are not, as seen, e.g., in the six-foiled dande- 
lions and plantains. The representation of groves on the hills is stereotyped; 
they are always placed behind and not upon, the ridges. The same is true 
ot the hills themselves, each of which stands on the level ground. 
ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTATION The paintings in the upper part 
of the walls and on the ceiling are architectural ornamentation consisting of flow- 
ers, dragons, phoenixes, etc. painted in gay colours. Their motif is invariably 
architectural, i.e., they represent ornaments found in wooden architecture. 

The curved face of the domical-valuted ceiling is divided into several 
sections by the painted ribs radiating from the centre, while that of the barrel- 
vaulted ceiling is divided into hexagons and small triangles by straight lines 
running in three directions. In each hexagon is painted a flower. With the 
exception of the passages, paintings below the cofferings representing wooden 
brackets fill the extra height of some 60cm, from which run two ornamental 
bands, one monochromatic and the other in a peoney pattern. 

In the central chamber, the whole vaulted ceiling is partitioned into 
eight sections by eight painted ribs, and pairs of confronting dragons and phoe- 
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nixes are painted alternately in these sections. 
is painted with Indian ink in a pose descending from the clouds with the body 
a little contracted, the foreclaws under the breast, one of the hind-claws and 
the tail stretched out, and the other hind-claws flexed. The body is covered 
with found scales and has sharp sorsal fins. The confronting phoenixes 
are represented as soaring horizontally with their heads lowered. Their wings 
are stretched wide and their tails are floating. They have piercing eyes, hook- 
ed bills, mushroom-like crests and ears, but their legs are not seen, no doubt 
due to the angle. All the remaining space is painted red with convention- 
alized clouds. 

All the ornaments found in the uppermost part of the walls and on the 
ceilings may be classified into the following three categories of pattern: 1) con- 
ventionalized four-petalled flowers in different arrangements, 2) ornamental 
flowers, and 3) variegated curved bands. Every decorative pattern found 
in the few other extant structures of the Liao dynasty seems to fall into one 
of these categories. But hexagonal coffering is known nowhere except in this 
mausoleum, and seems to be peculiar to it, although painted frames and cof.- 
fers of flower pattern are found elsewhere. Confronting dragons and phoe- 
nixes seem to have been often used as motifs for ceiling panels in wooden 
architecture. 


DRAWING TECHNIQUE — Examination of these murals has revealed that in | 


most cases the designs had been traced in the half-dried plaster applied to the 
walls or celings, and this method seems to have been faithfully followed without 
exception in the case of the portraits inside the tomb. Not only the general out- 
lines of the body or face of a figure had been incised before the pigments were 
applied, but also details of the eyes, nose, mouth, ears, hair, eyebrows, beard, 
and cap, even to the wrinkles of the costume and the leather girdle and its fit- 
tings . These designs seem to have been traced from cartoons prepared be- 
forehand. The painting do not, however, always follow the lines of the car- 
toons faithfuly. The land- 
scapes, by contrast, do not 
appear to have such 
minute and exact cartoons; 
minutely incised designs 
are used for rather smaller 
objects such as peony 
flowers, waterfowl, deer, 
etc., while in the case of 
hills, trees and other large 
objects the tracings are 
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find a grove is painted in a space relimited only by engraved parallel lines, and 
such unimportant objects as small trees have often no guiding lines at all. 
The architectural ornaments do not show signs of this kind of cartoon however 
except in parts of the coffering. 

Lines painted with Indian ink, without the use of cartoons, delineate 
the dragons and phoenixes in the central chamber, while red outlines are 
used for the brackets. 

The pigments used are made from mineral granules and adhere to the 
surface, but have not infiltrated into the plaster coating. The components 
of the pigments are as follows; 











Colour Black Blue Green Red Yellow Golden 
Component Carbon black Azurite Malachite Iron oxide ? Gold 
Cinnabar 


Red lead 


Among the red pigments, iron oxide and cinnabar are both employed 
for line-drawings, but cinnabar is used for line drawings when iron oxide is 
used for the ground, e.g., as in the case of the peony design. 

Different kinds of techniques are used in these murals. The faces and 
hands and legs of most of the portraits have black outlines, and are painted 
brown, but there are a few which have red line shadings along the black con- 
tours (PL. III). Some black lines are executed uniformly, but some vary 
from heavy to fine lines. With regard to the landscapes, distinctions in tech- 
nique will be readily grasped when we compare the deer of the summer with 
those of the autumn. It may be presumed that the summer landscape was 
derived from T’ang ornamental landscapes, while the autumn one was a pre- 
cursor of Sung landscapes in black and white. Between the four landscapes 
one cannot help perceiving some differences, though these are not very con- 
spicuous. 

The architectural patterns employed for ornamental purposes differ 
also in their execution; some are fine, while others are rather crude. These 
differences seem to be due to the degrees of skill of the artists. Though 
the planing of the murals of the East Mausolem may have been done by, or 
even a couple of, the master artists, it would seem quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that a number of appretices were employed or cooperated. From the 
standpoint of the history of Chinese painting, it is noteworthy that no later 
repair or repainting has been done to these subterranean murals, so that in 
them we can study various techniques of Liao painting. 

As compared with the figures represented on the walls of the cave tem- 
ples in Central Asia, those found on the walls of this Ch’i-tan sequlichre 
reveal a higher degree of individuality. The portraits include not only 
courtiers, warriors or ladies, but musicians, and even fishermen, all present 
to attend their sovereign interred in the inner chamber. We are led, there- 
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fore, to infer that these murals were intended to depict the everyday life of 
the Ch’i-tan Emperor within his palace. 

We find walls painted with crude images in the Han tombs in Manchu. 
ria as well as in the tombs of the Korean Kao-kou-li period, while figures of 
Buddhist monks and donars are found in the mural paintings of cave temples 
in Central Asia. The Buddhists custom of decorating the walls with fig- 
ures flourished on China’s northwestern frontiers at the time of T’ang, but 
those painted figures are executed in a stereotyped manner and lack individu. 
ality as portraits, while those in the East Mausoleum are real portraits, each 
revealing a strong individuality. 

In the period from the end of T’ang to Northern Sung, it became the 
practice to decerate with landscapes as wel! as portraits, first the walls of 
palaces of dignitaries and then the walls of their tombs, and this custom 
seems to have led to the decorating of sepulchral walls with landscapes and 
portraits such as we find in this Liao tomb. 


IMPERIAL CENOTAPHS 


In the summer of 1930 fourteen imperial cenotaphs and other relic 


from the East and West Mausoleums were taken to Feng-+’ien. In March} 


of the next year, Tamura, one of the authors, located them at the mansion 
of T’ang Tso-jung, and made a report on them. They are the cenotaphs 
of five Ch’i-tan Emperors and their consorts. Each cenotaph consists of a 


stele and a canopy. There are five cenotaphs with inscriptions in Chinese | 


for the five Emperors and Empresses. In addition there are two with inscrip- 
tions in Ch’i-tan writing, one for Emperor Tao-tsung, and the other for 
Empress Haiian-i @@. Also there is a canopy (without stele) for Empress 
Jen-i {<@. wife of Emperor Hsing-tsung. There are thus 15 pieces (steles 
and canopies) exhibited at the Shen-yang Museum. In addition to these 
the Ch’i-tan inscriptions from the steles for Emperor Hsing-tsung and Em- 
press Jen-i as well as the Chinese inscriptions from the steel of Empress 
Jen-i are available in printed texts, which are said to have been copied from 
the steles, by Father Kervyn’s Chinese assistant, when they stood in the sub- 
terranean tomb of the Central Mausolem. (Hsing-tsung Mausoleum) The 
texts of the Chi-tan inscriptions on the steles of Hsing-tsung and Jen-i may 
be found in the Liao-lingshih-k’o-chi-lu 3EpRAH ESE, as well as in Father 
Jos. Mullie’s “Les sepultures de K’ing #@ des Leao”, T’oung Pao, Leiden 1933, 
Vol. XXX, No. 1. 

These cenotaphs are all of White marble, and consist of two separate 
parts, ie., steles and canopies. Both the stele and the canopy are square 
and at the side of almost the same size namely 1.30m. with a thickness or 
height of 20—30cm. The face is inscribed with Chinese or Ch’i-tan charac 
ters and decorative patterns. 
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Autumn Landscape, 





Detail of Deer and Rock. 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CH’l-TAN SCRIPT 


Four Ch’i-tan inscriptions from the Ch’ing-ling are known to us. The 
Ch’i-tan script had been in use for a period of about two hundred and seven- 
ty years (920-1191), and this system of writing had exercised such great 
influence over the neighbouring peoples that the Hsi-hsia pqgf and Jurchen 
ki scripts were modelled after it. The significance of the discovery of 
the Ch’i-tan script from the Ch’ing-ling Mausoleums lies in the fact that it 
supplies us with indisputable material for the study of this hitherto little 
known script. The discovery in 1931 of the Tao-tsung and Haiian-i steles 
provided an opportunity for Japanese and Chinese scholars to try to decipher 
the Ch’i-tan script, and many such attempts have been made. Summarized 
below are the results of the present authors’ researches on the characteristics 
of the Ch’i-tan script and affiliation of the Ch’i-tan language. 

The Ch’i-tan script consists of about 300 elements so far as are known, 
and a compound of 2—7 elements make a word. 
single elements with their own meanings. 


There are, however, some 
A Ch’i-tan character or compound 
of elements consists of two elements placed horizontally, or a vertical combi- 
nation of horizontal rows of two elements, and the elements are read from 
left to right. The Ch’i-tan script contains not only phonetics but also some 
ideographs. ‘Therefore, the Ch’i-tan character or combination of elements has 
a phonetic letter or letters as a suffix. The detailed result of research is 
shown in the appendix to this Report. 


These volumes help us to visualize the actual Ch’ing-ling, and acqua- 
int us with the culture of the Ch’i-tan, which has hitherto been little known. 
Only through these murals are we able to learn about the physical characteri- 
stics, costumes, etc., of these people, as well as their favourite landscape paint- 
ing and other arts. The present work constitutes without doubt a material 
contribution to the history of this nomadic race. We would also like to 
point out that all the Ch’i-tan inscriptions of the Ch’ing-ling are reproduced 
in Volume II. Though a number of scholars have tried to decipher the 
script, no one seems to have achieved complete success. It is our earnest 
wish that the study of the Ch’i-tan script and of the Ch’i-tan physical charac- 
teristics represented in the Ch’ing-ling murals will contribute to the solution 
of the difficult problem of their racial affinity. The publication of these 
volumes is indeed a very happy event. They constitute without doubt one 
of the most remarkable contributions to the study of Ch’i-tan culture and 
Chinese art. 
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ANIZAKI Junichiro is praised by some Japanese as the greatest writer ol 
T among them, damned by others as a sentimental reactionary. He is in im 
any case extremely famous, and one can hope that some day he will be qu 
better known abroad than he is now. = 
In his youth he was fascinated with the West. Since his middle years, 
however, he has turned strongly back to the Japanese past, and more than one th 
of his novels can be read as a lament for a tradition that is being killed by im- an 
portations from the West. “In Praise of Shadows” (In-ei Raisan) is a long ar 
essay published in 1934, in which Tanizaki sums up what he feels Japan has wh 
lost in going modern. In brief, it is his view that the traditional Japanese arts er! 
thrived in the shade, and that the glaring light of the Twentieth Century is su] 
destroying them. Anyone who has winced at the violent cerises and magentas a 
of the modern Kabuki can perhaps see what he means when he suggests at the ve 
end of the essay that we try turning down the lights. we 
The work begins with a survey of the difficulties awaiting him who ye 
would build an uncompromisingly Japanese house. He of course wants §° 
modern conveniences, Tanizaki grants, but he finds that the rococo gas heater ha 
and the snarling electric fan quite wreck the harmony of his scheme, and worst slo 
yet he finds the most poetic of all spots in the Japanese house, the shady, moss- ou 
grown toilet, invaded by tiles and shiny new appliances. Turning back all we 
these challenges to good taste can be expensive. ow 
“There are those,” Tanizaki says, “who hold that as long as a house keeps 
out the cold and as long as food keeps off starvation, it matters little what they te 
look like. And indeed for even the sternest ascetic the fact remains that a Wa 
snowy day is cold, and there is no denying the impulse to accept the services of for 
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inelegance may shatter the spell of the day. But it is on occasions like this that 
I always think how different everything would be if we in the Orient had de- 
veloped our own science. Suppose for instance that we had developed our 
own physics and chemistry: would not the techniques and industries based on 
them have taken a different form, would not our myniads of everyday gadgets, 
our medicines, the products of our industrial art—would they not have suited 

“To take a trivial example near at hand: I wrote a magazine article 
recently comparing the writing brush with the fountain pen, and in the course 
of it I remarked that if the device had been invented by the ancient Chinese or 
Japanese it would surely have had a tufted end like our writing brush. The 
ink would not have been this bluish color but rather black, something like the 
Indian ink, and it would have been made to seep down from the handle into 
the brush. And since we would then have found it inconvenient to write on 
Western paper, something near Japanese paper—even under mass production, 
if you will—would have been most in demand. Foreign ink and pen would not 
be as popular as they are; the talk of discarding our system of writing for 
Roman letters would be less noisy; people would still feel an affection for the 
old system. But more than that: our thought and our literature might not be 
imitating the West as they are, they might have pushed forward into new regions 
quite on their own. An insignificant little piece of writing equipment, when 
one thinks of it, has had a vast, almost boundless, influence on our culture. 

“But I know as well as anyone that I am dreaming, and that having come 
this far we cannot turn back. I know that I am only grumbling to myself 
and demanding the impossible. If my complaints are taken for what they 
are, however, there can be no harm in considering how unlucky we have been, 
what losses we have suffered, in comparison with the Westerner. The West- 
erner has been able to move forward in ordered steps, while we have met 
superior civilization and have had to surrender to it, and we have had to leave 
a road we have followed for thousands of years. The missteps and incon- 
veniences this has caused have, I think, been many. If we had been left alone 
we might not be much farther now in a material way than we were five hundred 
years ago. Even now in the Indian and Chinese countryside life no doubt 
goes on much as it did when Buddha and Confusius were alive. But we would 
have gone only in a direction that suited us. We would have gone ahead very 
slowly, and yet it is not impossible that we would one day have discovered 
our own substitute for the trolley, the radio, the airplane of today. They 
would have been no borrowed gadgets, they would have been the tools of our 
own culture, suited to us. ....... 

“Western paper is to us no more than something to be used, but the 
texture of Chinese paper and Japanese paper gives us a certain feeling of 
warmth, of calm and repose. Even the same white could as well be one color 
for Western paper and another for our own. Western paper turns away the 
light, while our paper seems to take it in, to envelop it gently, like the soft 
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surface of a first snowfall. It gives off no sound when it is crumpled or folded, 
it is quiet and pliant to the touch as the leaf of a tree. 

“As a general matter we find it hard to be really at home with things 
that shine and glitter. The Westerner uses silver and steel and nickel table- 
ware, and polishes it to a fine brilliance, but we object to the practice. While 
we do sometimes indeed use silver for tea-kettles, decanters, or sake cups, we 
prefer not to polish it. On the contrary, we begin to enjoy it only when the 
luster has worn off, when it has begun to take on a dark, smoky patina. Almost 
every house-holder has had to scold an insensitive maid who has polished away 
the tarnish so patiently waited for. ..... 

“The Chinese love jade. That strange lump of stone with its faintly 
muddy light, like the crystalized air of the centuries, melting dimly, dully back, 
deeper and deeper—are not we Orientals the only ones who know its charm? 
We cannot say ourselves what it is that we find in this stone. It quite lacks 
the brightness of a ruby or an emerald or the glitter of a diamond. But this 
much we can say: when we see that shadowy surface, we think how Chinese it 
is, we seem to find in its cloudiness the accumulated sediment of the long Chi- 
nese past, we think how appropriate it is that the Chinese should admire that 
surface and that shadow. It is the same with crystals. Crystals have recently 
been imported in large quantities from Chile, but Chilean crystals are too 
bright, too clear. We have long had crystals of our own, their clearness always 
moderated, made graver, by a certain cloudiness. .... We do not dislike 
everything that shines, but we prefer a pensive shadow to a thin transparence.” 


It is this “pensive shadow” that the modern world seems bent on de- 
stroying. Half the terror of going to a dentist, Tanizaki says, is in being con- 
fronted with all the new equipment which the spanking young doctor has 
brought back from America. The glitter only upsets the Japanese. He needs 
his shadow, and the things he has created are best set off by shadow. There 
ds lacquerware, for instance. In a bright light it looks gaudy. In the candle- 
light of an old Kyoto restaurant Tanizaki first knew its beauty: 

“Our lacquerware....should be left in the dark, a part here and a part 
there picked up by a faint light. Its floridness recedes into the darkness, and 
one has an inexpressible feeling of depth and mystery of, but partly suggested, 
overtones. The sheen of the lacquer, set out in the night, reflects the waver- 
ing candle-light, announcing the drafts that find their way from time to time 
into even this quiet room. ..and if the lacquer is taken away much of the spell 
disappears from the dream world built by that strange light of candle and 
torch, that wavering light beating the pulse of the night. Indeed the thin, 
impalpable, faltering light, picked up as though little rivers are running 
through the room, collecting little pools here and there, lacquers a_pat- 
tern on the surface of the night itself.” 

It is Tanizaki’s theory that the deep, heavy roof of the Japanese house 
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threw its shadow over traditional Japanese culture. In Western architecture, 
particulary Gothic, walls and buttresses are pushed up and up to support as 
high a pinnacle as possible. In Japan, on the other hand, the roof is laid out 
on pillars and the rest of the house is then built under it. Where the one 
style pushes up to let in the light, the other clamps on a lid to keep it out 
“We first spread a parasol to throw a shadow on the earth, and in the shadow we 
put together a house. There are of course roofs on Western houses too, but 
they are less to keep off the sun than to keep off the wind and the dew.... 
If the roof of a Japanese house is a parasol, the roof of a Western house is 
a cap with as small a visor as possible. ...There are no doubt all sorts of rea- 
sons—climate, building materials—for the deep Japanese eaves. The fact that 
we did not use glass, concrete, and bricks, for instance, made a low roof neces- 
sary to keep off the driving wind and rain. A light room would no doubt 
have been more convenient for us, too, than a dark room. The quality that we 
call beauty, however, must always grow from the realities of life, and our an- 
cestors, forced to live in dark rooms, presently came to discover beauty in 
shadows, ultimately to guide shadows toward beauty’s ends. And so it has come 
to be that the beauty of a Japanese room depends on a variation of shadows, 
heavy shadows against light shadows—it has nothing else....The light from 
the garden steals in but dimly through paper-paneled doors, it is precisely 
this indirect light that makes for us the charm of a room. We do our walls 
in neutral colors so that the sad, fragile, dying rays can sink into absolute 
repose.” 

It is with clothes as with lacquer: a priest’s robe which would be gaudy 
in the sunlight is poetic and restrained in the darkness of a temple, and the 
Noh robe which would be a blaze of gold and silver if it but knew the joys of 
the floodlight (apparently it did not when Tanizaki was writing) has a with- 
drawn richness under the heavy canopy of the Noh stage that sets off to almost 
erotic effect the dark ivory of the Japanese skin. The Kabuki on the otherhand 
has become bright and modern, and has lost its power to convince. There are 
no longer actors on the Kabuki stage who are really feminine, it is complained. 
That is not the fault of the actors, Tanizaki answers, but of the glare in which 
they have to act. “If actors of old had had to appear on the bright stage of 
today, they would without doubt have stood out as actors do today with a certain 
masculine harshness....This senseless and extravagant use of lights, I have 
thought, has destroyed the beauty of the Kabuki.” 


The discussion of the drama leads to a discussion of physical beauty, and 
here again Tanizaki thinks that the Japanese are ill-advised to let in too much 
light. The ancient Japanese could not have known that a whiter race existed, 
and could not therefore have felt apologetic for their own darkness. And yet 
they made whiteness their ideal, and they used shadows to filter aways the slight 
cloudiness in even the whitest Japanese complexion. Women become pale 
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phantoms in a perpetual twilight. 


“One thinks of the practice of blackening the teeth. Might it not have | 
been an attempt to push everything except the face itself back into the dark, | 


an attempt that led even to drinking darkness into the mouth? Today this 


ideal of beauty has quite disappeared from everyday life, and one must go to an | 


ancient Kyoto teahouse to find traces of it. But when I think back to my own 
youth in the old downtown section of Tokyo, and I see my mother at work on 
her sewing in the dim light from the garden, I think I can imagine a little 
what the old Japanese woman was like. In those days—it was around 1890- 


the Tokyo townsman still lived in a dusky house, and my mother, my aunts, my 


relatives, most women of their age, still blackened their teeth. I do not remem- 
ber what they wore for everyday, but when they went out it was often in a gray 
kimono with a small, modest pattern. My mother was remarkably slight, under 
five feet I should say, and I do not think that she was unusual for her time. I can 
put the matter strongly: women in those days had almost no flesh. I remember 
my mother’s face and hands, I can firmly remember her feet, but I can remember 


nothing about her body....For a woman who lived in the dark it was enough | 


if she had a faint, white face—a full body was unnecessary. I suppose it is hard 
for those who praise the fleshly beauty we see under today’s bright lights to 
imagine the ghostly beauty of these older women. And there may be some 
who argue that if beauty has to hide its weak points in the dark it is not beauty 
at all. But we Orientals, as I have suggested before. ...find beauty not in the 
thing itself but in the pattern of shadows, the light and the darkness, which the 
thing and the thing produce. A phosphorescent jewel gives off its glow and 
color in the dark and loses its beauty in the light of day.... 

“Our ancestors cut off the brightness on the land from above and creat- 
ed a world of shadows, and far in the depths of it they placed woman, marking 
her the whitest of beings. ...They instinctively used darkness to turn a yellow 
complexion white. I have spoken above of the practice of blackening the teeth, 
but was not the shaving of the eyebrows also a device to make the white face 
stand out? What fascinates me most of all, however, is that green, iridescent 
lipstick, so rarely used today even by Kydto geisha. One can guess nothing of 
its power unless one imagines it in the low, unsteady light of a candle. The 
woman of old was made to hide the red of her mouth under green-black 
lipstick, to put shimmering ornaments in her hair; and so the last trace of color 
was taken from her rich skin. I know of nothing whiter than the face of a 
young girl in the wavering shadow of a lantern, her teeth now and then as 
she smiles shining a lacquered black through lips green like elfin fires. It is 
whiter than the whitest white woman I can imagine. The whiteness of the 
white woman is clear, tangible, familiar, it is not this other-worldly whiteness. 
Perhaps the latter does not even exist. Perhaps it is only a mischievous trick 
of light and shadow, a thing of a moment only. But even so it is enough. 
We can ask for nothing more. 

“And while I am talking of this whiteness I want to talk also of the 
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color of the darkness that enfolds it. I think of an unforgettable vision of 
darkness I once had when I took a friend from Tokyo to the old Sumiya 
teahouse in Kyéto. I was in a wide room, the “Pine Room” I think, since 
destroyed by fire, and the darkness, broken only by a few candles, was of a 
richness quite different from the darkness of a small room. As we came in the 
door an elderly waitress with shaven eyebrows and blackened teeth was kneeling 
by a candle behind which stood a large screen. On the far side of the screen, 
at the edge of the little circle of light, the darkness seemed to fall from 
the ceiling, lofty, intense, monolithic, the fragile light of the candle unable 
to pierce its thickness, turned back as from a black wall. | wonder if my readers 
know the color of that “darkness seen by candlelight.” It was different in 
quality from darkness on the road at night. It was a repletion, a pregnancy 
of tiny particles like fine ashes, each particle luminous as a rainbow, I blinked 
in spite of myself, as though to keep it out of my eyes. Smaller rooms are the 
fashion now, and even if one were to use candles in them one would not get 
the color of that darkness; but in the old palace and the old house of pleasure 
the ceilings were high, the skirting corridors were wide, the rooms themselves 
were usually tens of feet long and wide, and the darkness must always have 
pressed in like a fog. The elegant aristocrat of old was immersed in this 
suspension of ashen particles, soaked in it. I have written about this somewhere 
else, but the man of today, long used to the electric light, has forgotten that 
such a darkness existed. It must have been simple for spectres to appear in 
a “visible darkness,” where always something seemed to be flickering and shim- 
mering, a darkness that on occasion held greater terrors than darkness out 
of doors. This was the darkness in which ghosts and monsters were active, 
and indeed was not the woman who lived in it, behind thick curtains, behind 
layer after layer of screens and doors—was she not of a kind with them? The 
darkness wrapped her round ten-fold, twenty-fold, it filled the collar, the sleeves 
of her kimono, the folds of her skirt, wherever a hollow invited it. But further 
yet: might it not have been the reverse, might not the darkness have emerged 
from her mouth and those black teeth, from the black of her hair, like the 
thread from the great earth spider?” 


But now Tokyo and Osaka are said to be better lighted than any 
European city. The Japanese, always glad to imitate the United States, waste 
electricity as happily as the Americans do, and the shadows have mostly been 
driven away. Even the moon, so long a delight to the Japanese, is being lost 
in the glare. 

“This year I had great trouble making up my mind where to go for 
the autumn moon-viewing. Finally, after much perplexed head-scratching, | 
decided on the Ishiyama Temple. The day before the full moon, however, 
I read in the paper that there would be loudspeakers in the woods at Ishiyama 
to regale the moon-viewing guests with phonograph records of the Moonlight 
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Sonata. I canceled my plans immediately. Loudspeakers were bad enough, 
but if it could be assumed that they would set the tone, then there would 
surely be floodlights too strung all over the mountain. I remember another 
ruined moon-viewing, the year we took a boat on the night of the harvest full 
moon and sailed out over the lake of the Suma Temple. We put together 
a party, we had our refreshments in lacquered boxes, we set bravely out. But 
the margin of the lake was decorated brilliantly with electric lights in five 
colors. There was indeed a moon if one strained one’s eyes for it.” 

Tanizaki pauses here to praise the Imperial Hotel for its quiet indirect 
lighting (the Imperial is so often called gloomy) and to damn the Miyako 
Hotel, so generous with its lights that it becomes a furnace on a summer night. 
“Light is used not for reading or writing or sewing but for dispelling the 
shadows in the farthest corners, and this simply runs against the basic idea 
of the Japanese room. Something is salvaged when the home-owner turns 
off the lights to save money, but at inns and restaurants there is inevitably 
too much light in the halls, on the stairs, in the doorway, the gate, the garden. 
The rooms and the water and stones outside become flat and shallow. This 
has its advantages for keeping warm in the winter, I suppose, but in the 
summer, no matter to what isolated mountain resort one flees to escape the 
heat, one has a disappointment waiting for him if it is an inn or a hotel he 
is going to. I have found myself that the best way to keep cool is to stay 
at home, open the doors, and stretch out in the dark under a mosquito 
met..... 

“I am aware of and most grateful for the benefits of the age. No matter 
what complaints we may have Japan has chosen to follow the West, and there 
is nothing for her to do but move bravely ahead and leave us old ones behind. 
But we must be resigned to the fact that as long as our skin is the colo 
it is the loss we have suffered cannot be remedied. I have written all this 
because I have thought there might still be somewhere, possibly in literature 
or the arts, where something could be saved. I would call back at least fou 
literature this world of shadows we are losing. In the mansion called literature 
I would have the eaves deep and the walls dark, I would push back into the 
shadows the things that come forward too clearly, I would strip away the 
useless decoration. I do not ask that this be done everywhere, but perhaps 
we may be allowed at least one mansion where we can turn off the electric 
lights and see what it is like without them.” 
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A Far-Worshiping Commander 


IpuSE MaAsuji 


Translator’s Note 


Ibuse Masuji, in “The Far-Worshiping Commander,” has given us a 
striking picture of the kind of Japanese militarist that startled and enraged 
the world. More than that, he has given us a true and attractive picture of 
the foibles and lovable qualities of the ordinary Japanese people. Both pictures 
have a universal ring. Ibuse handles human beings with love and humor 
even when he cannot admire them. 

While translating this story, I have kept thinking constantly of the hatred 
and dread the intellectual Japanese feels toward the defeated system that 
produced the strutting martinets of his country’s recently suffered nightmare 
and the extremes of impracticability and wishful thinking this hatred and 
dread lead many into. Most Japanese, though, are like the Tojiro of this 
story, practical and truth-facing, as well as healthily sentimental. 

Ibuse Masuji, born of a good family and given his early schooling in 
such a village hamlet as he here describes by the Inland Sea in Hiroshima 
Prefecture, has won among his countrymen an enviable place as an even 
tempered and understanding writer who, having received a modern education 
up through the second year of Waseda University, has applied it with loving 
sympathy to the observation and description of a people with whom he identifies 
himself completely. He is not here writing a mere western story with personal 
and place names changed into Japanese, as not a few of his countrymen have, 
or a fact-straining foreign-inspired thought piece, but an artistic creation com- 
pounded of the varied experiences of a modern Japanese who loves his islands 
and their varied people and ways. 

In these advisedly suspicious days of the satanically perfected misuse of 
the decent words of the free world, this story might easily be taken for part 
of the phoney peace campaign that misrepresents and sickens good men every- 
where. It could even be used by the practitioners of that mammoth deception. 

But those of us who watched the disease of “militarism” spread over this 
nation in the thirties know that it is rather a true picture of what is happening, 
mutatis mutandis, in the totalitarian lands today. Glenn Shaw 
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N the dialec’ of this part of the country, when there is trouble in a village, 
I they say “the village cracks up.” And for trouble in a hamlet of a village, 
they say “we here crack up.” “We here means the “hamlet” or “neigh. 
borhood.” “Crack up” is used of things breaking,—that is, in the mean- 
ing of a rupture in the quiet and unruffied everyday evenness of things. In 
the part of this village called “Sasayama”, “we here crack up” from time to 
time, and the people of the hamlet are annoyed. The chief cause is the 
singular speech and behavior of Okazaki Yuichi, formerly a lieutenant in 
the army. 

Okazaki Yuichi (aged thirty-two) is not right in his mind. He is 
usually relatively gentle, but nevertheless is possessed of the hallucination 
that the war is still going on and the mistaken idea that he is the military 
man he used to be. In everything he does, he is, in a way, no different 
from the soldiers during the war. For instance, at meal time, sitting down 
to his food, he will suddenly seem to grow dignified and begin to recite from 
memory the Five Articles: “First, for the soldier, the complete exhibition 
of loyalty,” etc., etc. When his mother brings him tobacco, he calls it Im- 
perial-gift tobacco and, turning toward the east as if overcome with emotion, 
bows in worship from afar. While walking down street, he abruptly barks 
out the order, “Get into step there!” There is nothing strange about all 
this, since everybody was used to seeing soldiers doing it during the war, 
but today it simply looks like burlesque. Yuichi, however, is not shouting 
at a third person, but is enjoying it all by himself. Up to this point, it does 
not amount to a nuisance. Since it is the doing of a madman, the average 
person here tends to pretend not to notice it. 

However, when the fit is on him, Yuichi’s words and actions take on a 
positive tone. Mistaking strangers for soldiers under his command, he show- 
ers orders on anybody in the hamlet without distinction of persons. When 
the fit is not on him, Yuichi seems to think that he is on home duty, and 
when the fit is on him, that he is serving at the front. In general you can 
make that sort of rough distinction. When in a fit, for instance, he will 
suddenly shout at somebody passing him, “Here, call a non-commissioned 
officer !" When the person looks bewildered because there is nothing like a 
non-commissioned officer around, he shouts, “Move lively !” What are you dawdl- 
ing about?” Sometimes he orders, “Attack!” And sometime, “Take cover!” 
Of all the orders, the order “Attack!” is comparatively the easiest those re- 
ceiving it. They can trot off as ordered and make their get away without 
more ado. But those who receive the order “Take cover”, though it is not 
so bad when they are in their form clothes, have trouble when they are dres- 
sed up. If they drop down as ordered, Yuichi is happy, but if they do not 
obey, he yells, “Idiot! You're in contact with the enemy. Take cover!” and 
tries to push them into the ditch. At such a time, the average man is sure 
to run away, but Yuichi is lame and has to forego running after them.  [n- 
stead the runaway is showered from behind with the fearful words, “If you 
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run away, I'll cut you down!” 

Usually even as an attack grows on him, Yuichi has nothing to do with 
old people, children, women or girls. He limits the objects of his orders to 
young men and male adults and, of them, only those whom he recognizes as 
belonging to Sasayama hamlet. And in this point, since he seems to exercise 
choice in picking those of whom to make his unreasonable demands, it was 
for a time rumored about that he must be feigning madness. And in some 
quarters the explanation appeared that this was the opinion of people with no 
experience of army life. Finally it has become the established opinion of the 
people of the hamlet today that Yuichi looks only on the young men and male 
adults of Sasayama as soldiers under his command. At times there may be 
exceptions. Some time ago, when he had the second or chird attack after the 
defeat, two young men who had come to the village to buy vegetables to sell 
elsewhere were resting in the wayside shrine when Yuichi happened to come 
along and, to say the least, startled them with the remark, “The target, at three 
hundred!” Then he lit into them. “Idiots! What are you dawdling around 
here for? We're in contact with the enemy!” Frightened, they scrambled off 
without asking questions. Since this was just after Japan lost the war, the 
vegetable brokers seemed to feel something of authority in military language 
and to be terrified. It may have been by force of the habit of bowing to mili- 
tary jargon duning the war. 

One other time, quite recently, Yuichi gave orders to somebody from 
outside. It was during his twentieth or thirtieth attack after the defeat. A young 
man from a coast town who had come into hamlet to buy charcoal was resting 
in the wayside shrine with a man named Tojiro who owned some mountain 
land, when Yuichi came along and shouted, “Take cover!” The young man 
wore an old combat hat and a military uniform sold by the government, so 
Yuichi’s illusion seemed to be all the deeper. At the command, Tojiro under- 
stood and crawled under the shrine porch, but the young man from outside 
kept on sitting there. Yuichi said with great authority, “Take cover! We're 
in contact with the enemy!” and taking the young man by the shoulder, tried 
to push him under the porch. 

“What are you trying to do? You're fresh!” said the young man, knock- 
ing off Yuichi’s hand as he staggered. 

“Insubordination, huh, you fool! Grumble and I'll cut you down!” 

At this, he gave Yuichi a slap in the face. 

Yuichi slapped him back, and they began a battle of fisticuffs. Tojiro, 
under the veranda, hearing the row, was startled and came crawling out, but 
Yuichi already lay sprawled on his back. The young man in uniform was 
taking off his belt to give him a thrashing. 

“Wait! That won't do!” called Tojiro, throwing his arms around the 
young man to stop him, and he called for help to people tiving near the shrine. 
“Hey, there, Yu San of the Hashimotoya, hey there, come on over. Hey there, 
Matsu no Ji of the Shintaku, come and help me!” The Hashimotoya and the 
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Shintaku stood side by side across the road from the shrine. Quickly Yu San 
and Matsu no Ji came dashing out of their respective front doors. 

Fortunately the youth in uniform had little strength. When Tojiro 
threw his arms around him and held him from behind, he threshed about with 
his arms and legs senselessly but his mouth alone was strong, using freely the 
language of the times. 

‘What's he mean, saying he'll cut me down? He's the very ghost of mili- 
tarism, a skeleton! Listen, Tojiro San please let me go. Come on, Muramatsu 
Tojiro San, let me go. Muramatsu Tojiro San, would you deprive me of my 
freedom at a time like this?” 

“Oh, calm down! Look at the man you're quarreling with. He has no 
power to resist.” 

“No, what's he mean, saying he'll cut me down? ‘That's the talk of a 
ghost of militarism. Just to hear it, makes my guts boil.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that. If you just imagine the war’s still on, you can 
stand it, can’t you? It’s talk you heard all the time during the war. Weren't 
we companions in hearing it a lot?” 

“Here, Muramatsu Tojiro San, what do you mean, telling me to think 
the war’s still on? That's seriously improper language and can’t be overlooked. 
This country has vowed that it won’t bear arms. If you talk like that, I'll give 
you back all the charcoal I’ve bought from you.” 

“All right, give it back. I'll not sell it to you.” 

While this exchange of words was going on, Hashimotoya and Shintaku 
lifted Yuichi to his feet. Yuichi stood as if having injured his lame leg with 
one arm around the shoulders of each of his two helpers. His face was 
pale. His turned-up eyes were bloodshot, and his face looked like a fox 
mask bought at a toy shop. He wore an indecisive expression as if neither 
in earnest nor not in earnest. It was clear that he was furious. 

“Here, isn’t there a non-commissioned officer here, a non-commissioned 
officer?” shouted Yuichi, looking all around. “Here, non-commissioned officer! 
Cut that soldier down! He’s a nuisance in the fighting. Isn’t there a non-com- 
missioned officer here? Cut that soldier down! He lacks the spirit of a soldier 
in contact with the enemy. Here, isn’t there a non-commissioned officer here?” 

“The ghost! A relic of fascism” the uniformed youth railed as if unable 
to stomach him. 

“Listen, Yuichi, let’s be going home!—Lieutenant, come, sir, it’s an out- 
flanking action in the face of the enemy,” said Hashimotoya San, and he faced 
Yuichi about. 

“It’s an outflarnking action in the face of the enemy,” Yuichi screamed. 
“Battle order Number 22. The section will march in main strength straight 
into the two of Kuala Lumpur, and a small detachment will circle around 
through the hill area and over-power the enemy from the flank.” 

“What's he rambling on about? The self-conceited idiot playing at 
soldier. The staggering wraith of invasion!” the youth in uniform raved. 
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“Here, let me go! Won't you let me go? Look here, Muramatsu Tojiro San! 
You've got to let me give that ghost of a staggering wraith one more punch.” 

Tojiro, with his arms around the youth, would not let go at once. After 
Yuichi’s form had disappeared around the ciiff, Tojiro released his hold saying, 
“It’s all right now, I guess. I’m really serry.” After that they could take their 
time talking about Yuichi. 

On such occasions, when Yuichi was delivered home, he was locked up 
in his cage in the shed. His cage had boarded walls on three sides and log bars 
on the other. The floor, too, was made of strong boards. Usually the fit was 
over dn two days, and on the second or third day, it was his mother’s habit to 
make a round of the neighborhood apologizing and open the door. She would 
not leave him in the cage because she had to have him help her in cultivating 
the fields and covering paper umbrelias at home to eke out a living. With- 
out Yuichi to help, the poor family of mother and son would instantly have 
come to an end. The neighbors were all thoroughly aware of this. It was they 
who went to the army hospital and petitioned for his release when Yuichi was 
injured at the front and sent home mentally deranged. Because it would be 
a matter of pride to have an officer return to their neighborhood group, they 
decided unanimously to urge his release from the hospital. It seems that the 
hospital authorities had already arrived at the conclusion that Yuichi could 
no longer be used in the army. They released him on the tentative diagnosis 
of a palsy patient. Of course during the war his allowance was sufficient to 
make unnecessary the carrying on of such household labor as the papering of 
umbrellas. Yuichi’s mad fits had not yet become very noticeable. Early in the 
morning he would gird on his Japanese sword and walk around the village roads 
in his military uniform, and every time he discovered a young man of Sasa- 
yama, he would greet him in a commanding voice. Usually he would simply 
shout. “Go forth with spirit, with spirit!” And sometimes he would say, 
“Come, let’s go forth with spirit. Do you understand? Do a resolute job!” 
Occasionally when he met a group going with a soldier to see him off for the 
front, he would command them to halt for a short rest and would deliver a little 
speech. It would not be an address to the departing soldier, but an address 
of instruction to the whole group, upon which he looked as his command. Even 
so, at that time nobody called Yuichi’s speech and behavior funny. They look- 
ed upon his sallying forth in uniform early in the morning as no more than 
exercise to cure his lameness. It was not until the loss of the war drawing 
near that people began to find his actions peculiar. It was a few days after 
the war was lost that he exhibited a clear fit of madness. 

At first the villagers said that the fits of madness were probably due to 
a foul disease contracted in the battle area in southern Asia. Then it came to 
be whispered about that his illness was due to inherited syphillis, and perhaps 
because of its exciting nature, this became for a time the generally accepted 
explanation. Yuichi’s mother inherited the property, and his father, who was 
brought in to marry her, died the year Yuichi entered primary school, the cause 
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of his death being definitely septicaemia. It was due to undernourishment 
resulting from overwork and poverty. The widowed mother sold the kaya 
tree by the back door, got herself one summer dress, and became a maid ser- 
vant living in at the Onoda Inn in front of the station in a town by the sea. 
This job turned out to be much more lucrative than expected. About the 
time Yuichi was getting out of the higher section of the primary school, thanks 
to his mother’s efforts, the family had succeeded in swimming along till it could 
catch its breath. They put tiled roofs on both the main house and the shed. 
They surrounded the house with a cryptomeria hedge and set up immense 
concrete gateposts at the entrance to the garden. They were out of harmony with 
the cryptomeria hedge and the surroundings, but the people of the neigbor- 
hood could not but recognize the spirit of the mother in putting consider- 
able funds into it, even to adding the gateposts. Naturally this house had an 
added importance. Even the village headman praised the gateposts inordi- 
nately. Once he called at Yuichi’s house with the remark that he had just 
dropped in while passing, and pleased Yuichi’s mother by saying that the gate- 
posts at her residence were most splendid. Two or three days later he called 
with the primary school principal and said that they were recommending Yuichi 
for acceptance at the military preparatory school. The reasons given were 
that Yuichi was an outstanding pupil, his mother was a woman of character, 
and theirs was a model family. His mother was instantly impressed. After the 
headman and principal left, she went to the Hashimotoya and related the whole 
story. Afterwards she said, “Really, looking back now, it was certainly fortu- 
nate that I set up those gateposts.” Though she was a steady woman, she was 
doubtless excited. 

At that time, the war on the continent had already spread, and schools 
connected with the military were taking in large numbers of students. Even 
military schools for boys were frantically enrolling all the students they could. 
The military authorities had adopted an enrollment plan of ordering mayors 
and headman of cities, towns and villages throughout the country to recommend 
school children as candidates for the examinations. Yuichi was one of those 
mustered. He went from the military preparatory school to the military 
academy and was commissioned a sub lieutenant at the age of twenty-two. He 
was sent to Malaya in December in the third year after he became a section 
commander, and in January of the following year became a first lieutenant on 
informal orders in the town of Kuala Lumpur in central Malaya. This the 
people in that part of the village called Sasayama learned in general from 
Yuichi’s mother. They did not know what became of him after that. Yuichi 
himself sent not a word, so his mother could explain nothing to the neighbors. 
That his brain had failed and he had lost his memory was clear enough, but 
when they asked how he had become lame, he would make a glum face and 
not even give a hazy answer. Since this was consistent with the self-deprecia- 
tive attitude taken by all wounded soldiers, the neighbors at first took Yuichi's 
taciturnity for a sign of the virtue of modesty. After the defeat this was twisted 
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by the neighbors into the proverb that the sins of the father are visited on the 
son. Ordinarily when his nerves were in repose, Yuichi was of relatively quiet 
demeanor, and providing he did not catch sight of young and able-bodied men 
loafing about, usually assumed a sullen taciturnity. He helped with the farm- 
ing and covered paper umbrellas. He also had ability enough to manipulate 
a rope-twisting machine. However half-witted he may have been, he could 
not have been entirely unaware of how he became lame. His failure to reveal 
that under any circumstances could well be assumed to be because there was 
some reason that made him not want to reveal it. Even in the army Yuichi’s 
self-sacrificing-public-service way of speaking and acting was doubtless too ex- 
aggerated, and he may have been criticised for it by his companions, started a 
rough and tumble fight and got his leg broken. A rumor spread that he had 
certainly got in a fight and had his leg broken. 

Just at the time this rumor became the commonly accepted explanation 
throughout the village, Tojiro’s younger brother Yoju was repatriated from 
Siberia. In the train in which he came from the port of Tsuruga, he sat op- 
posite a former sergeant named Ueda Goro. Though this former sergeant Ueda 
came from a village back in the mountains in Yamaguchi Prefecture, he knew 
the folk song, “Let’s go home”, of Yoju’s native place. It was a song sung by 
children in the hamlet of Sasayama as they plucked blades of grass one by one, 
and the words were rustic and nonsensical. It was not bad to sing while pluck- 
ing reed ears. 

Let's go home, let’s go home. 

With empty baskets, let’s go home. 

I came to Hattabira to see, 

And the pheasants were crying in Bozuhara. 

I came cutting grass, cutting grass. 

The blades of grass I cut slipped out through the woven basket. 

With empty baskets, let’s go home. 

This is the fifteenth blade. 

Hattabira is the name of a pond. In a hollow in the mountain behind 
Sasayama, the water has been dammed up and made into a pond, The 
children of Sasayama often go to cut grass in the field by Hattabira Pond. The 
pond is only four or five cho around. It is in a forest along side a woodcutter’s 
trail that branches off from a hill road. It is a quiet pond fuil of muddy water 
and without special features, a pond of no consequence that goes unnoticed by 
outsiders. It was natural that Yoju on his way home from Siberia should look 
upon it with nostalgia. But even before that, he had been surprised and 
filled with delight to meet somebody from another province who knew “Let's 
Go Home.” 

Yoju showed his surprise by asking, “Where did you learn that song 
and who taught it to you?” 

“I learned it on a transport just before the great war,” said Ueda Goro. 
“It’s the Sasayama Doyo from a country place called Sasayama. Probably a 
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kids’ song from some terribly out-of-the-way place.” 

This man Ueda Goro said he had learned what he called the “Sasayama 
Doyo” while on his way when he was first sent with the forces south. When- 
ever they had amateur programs on the transport, he said, an officer named 
Okazaki Yuichi, a section commander commonly called the “Far-Worshiping 
Commander” sang this juvenile song, so the soldiers naturally learned it. As 
a matter of course, Ueda Goro pronounced Hattabira in his local dialect, Hat- 
tabyura. The people of all this region and not only those of the hamlet of 
Sasayama pronounce Hattabira “Hattabyura.” Katabira (hemp gown) is Kata- 
byura, hanabira (petal) is hanabyura and tobira (door) is tobyura. They say 
Takyayama for Takayama and Okyayama for Okayama. The discussion of the 
dialectical pronounciation of Hattabyura led to a spirited conversation. Yoju 
got to hear in detail how Yuichi was seriously wounded in Malaya. And he 
also learned in detail how Yuichi lost his mind. Ex-Sergeant Ueda had 
been a first class private in Okazaki Yuichi’s special section. And further, he 
had been Yuichi’s orderly. Yoju was the same age as Yuichi, but he had 
gone to live in Mukden before Yuichi was sent to Malaya and had not yet 
heard that Yuichi had gone mad. 

Yuichi had been shaken from a truck and had broken his left shin bone 
and become insane. It was when the troops were moving rapidly by truck 
toward the town of Serembang. As his section approached the hamlet of 
Serdon, it came to a place where a corps of sappers was building a bridge. A 
bomb had blown out a concrete bridge and the sappers, avoiding the heavy 
blocks of concrete, were throwing a curved wooden bridge across the river. 
Though the river was only four or five metres wide, under such circumstances, 
the soldiers on the truck felt stupid. Until the bridge was finished, there 
was nothing to do at best but help with the work and wait. The commander 
of the sappers wore only his military cap and a g-string. This naked man 
said to Section Commander Yuichi, “You’re unlucky. If you'd been twenty 
minutes earlier, you’d have found the bridge here”. And he added, “You're 
lucky. If you’d been twenty minutes earlier, you'd have been blown up with 
the truck.” The sappers were rough talkers. They said the work would 
be done in an hour. They had put up a bridge in the morning, they said, 
and it had been bombed out at about noon, then they had put up another 
and it had been bombed out again. 

In order to avoid attacks from the air, the light vehicles and trucks 
had been moved off the road into a rubber grove, and ten of the men were 
helping carry material for the bridge. The rest were waiting with loaded 
guns ready for an air attack. Squads following them were all hiding in the 
rubber groves. 

It was just after a shower and the rubber grove was cool. The stream 
running around between this rubber grove and the next cut straight across a 
plain and disappeared behind a low hill. Here and there on the plain were 
bomb craters, where dirty water had settled and made pools. In one of these 
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dirty water holes, two water buffaloes were submerged in friendly companion- 
ship, showing only their heads. A white heron perched on a horn of one of 
them. Both the water buffaloes and the heron stood perfectly still and seemed 
to be absent-mindedly watching the sappers at work on the bridge. 

When the bridge was done and the section was crossing in its trucks, the 
first truck stopped dead in the center of the bridge. The engine had failed. 
[t took a long time to repair it and the soldiers in it and the trucks waiting 
behind all took off their shirts. When the truck was moving, they were cool, 
but when it stalled, they were exposed to a broiling sun and, being packed like 
sardines, were unbearably hot. Some talked idly in loud tones. Those in the 
stalled truck talked especially loudly. Pointing at the buffaloes submerged in 
the bomb-crater water hole on the plain, one of them said, “How’d it be to eat 
them?” Another said that water buffaloe meat smells bad, is tough and of 
inferior flavor. Another slowly counted the bomb crater pools up to thirty-two. 
One said, “What extravagance! Look at those pools on the plain. They drop 
bombs without a thought.” Then a first-class private named Tomomatsu said, 
“It is extravagant, isn’t it, this thing called war. Utterly extravagant. War is 
just spending money.” Since this talk was heard by Orderly Ueda on the second 
truck, it of course reached the ears of Okazaki Yuichi, the Far-Worshiping 
Commander in the seat beside the driver. 

He got down from the truck and said, “Here, First-Class Private Tomo- 
motsu!” 

The men in the stalled truck fell silent. The section commander walked 
along the bridge to the stalled truck and commanding, “Let down the tail- 
board”, had the soldiers open the back. Growling up into truck, he shut 
the tailboard himself and said, “Here, First Class Private Tomomura, come 
here a minute.” 

“Yes, sir, I'm coming,” said Tomomura, pushing his way through the 
packed soldiers and coming in front of the section commander. 

“Here, what did you say just now? Just try saying it again, exactly as you 
said it just now,” he growled, sticking his face into Tomomura’s. 

Yes, sir, I said it’s extravagant.” 

“Was that all? Repeat what you said more in detail!” 

“Yes, sir. First class private Okaya said that the enemy drops bombs 
without a thought. That being true, I said that war is extravagant.” 

“You damned idiot!” 

The section commander slapped First Class Private Tomomura with his 
open hand. He slapped him again, then just as he lifted his hand to strike him 
for the third time, all the men in the truck suddenly staggered. The drive: 
had given the truck a little jerk experimentally. The section commander 
could not regain control of himself as he lurched. Since the hook had not been 
caught in the tailboard, it flow open. Instantaneously the section commander 
stepped over the edge, clinging to First Class Private Tomomura. 

“Wah!” exclaimed the soldiers. The section commander and First Class 
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Private Tomomura fell on top of each other and rolled to the edge of the 
bridge, where they flipped up a cross plank and fell into the river. Unfortunately 
a piece of the concrete bridge was waiting for them in the river. The section 
commander fell face up on this obstruction. First Class Private Tomomura 
fell head-first and rolled into the water. It was the work of only a few seconds. 

The whole section began to shout and run about. Sub-officer Yokota 
jumped immediately into the water with his military boots on and shouted, 

“Come on, look for First Class Private Tomomura. Form a squad and 
find him. Sergeant Ota is in charge.” 

Orderly Ueda jumped into the river too. The water came up to the 
navel and was not swift, but the feet sank into the clay on the bottom and 
interfered with activity. Soon some of the medical corps, having found a foot- 
ing somewhere, came swimming down the river. 

“Section commander, section commander!” shouted the sub-officer in a 
tragic voice in the ear of the section commander. 

He lay on his back with his eyes shut and blood running from his ears. 
A medic in a g-string felt his pulse and said, 

‘He seems to be all right. He has a pulse.” 

‘He's all right? Really?” asked the sub-officer. 

“Yes, I think so,” said the medic. 

The sappers built a catwalk from the shore to the block of bridge con- 
crete. It was made of square timbers laid side by side so that a stretcher could 
be carried across. 

The men who had gone downstream to look for First Class Private Tomo- 
mura walked naked along the banks. Since they could not see down through 
the muddy water, some of them had entered the water and were walking down- 
stream in zigzags. First Class Private Tomomura had his head against the con- 
crete block and may have lost consciousness before he rolled into the water. 
If he did, he escaped dying of suffocation in the water, the medics said, but to 
the end they could not find him. Having merely said that war was extravagant, 
he had got slapped just before dying and had even got involved in the fali from 
the truck. In addition he had suffered the indignity of striking his head on 
the concrete and sinking in a nameless muddy river. It was just as if he had 
in a trice shown us some fate or other reduced to a small scale. It was no mere 
question of war being extravagant. 

The company commander regained consciousness, but he kept groaning 
as if in pain, and they decided to take him to the field hospital on a stretcher 
instead of in a truck. What seemed to be groaning, may have been low 
moaning. 

First Class Private Tomomura’s tomb was some rubber tree branches stuck 
in the ground on the bank of the river as a temporary marker by a soldier 


named Okaya. This soldier Okaya was the one whose remark, “What extra 
vagance! They drop bombs without a thought,” had caused Tomomura to say, 
“War is extravagant.” While accepting Tomomura’s misfortune as his fault, 
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Okaya said it would be just to estimate his responsibility at about one tenth. 
The responsibility of the driver who suddenly gave the stalled truck a jerk was 
about twenty per cent, he said. Who should take remaining seventy percent 
of the responsibility, he said he could not say. He probably meant that the 
section commander who had grabbed Tomomura should take it. The impli- 
cation was Clear. 

When the contingent set forth again, it fell into the order of the sub- 
officer. He drew his sword and shouted, “A silent prayer in the presence of 
the soul of Private Tomomura!” and the whole section bowed toward the 
temporary tomb. 

First Class Private Tomomura had always been lacking in alacrity in 
everything. His sluggish dullness in everything he did may have been due, he 
would say, to his having been a weakling from childhood, and besides, having 
cut school athletic events time and again. With a long chin beneath his re- 
ceding mouth, he wore a goat’s beard to conceal it. When at rest at rollcall 
or something, he was in the habit of stroking his beard. Inconsistent with his 
slowness of movement, he was extremely skillful at catching dodging chickens. 
He would go out and scoop up without effort the near-wild chickens kept run- 
ning loose in the rubber groves just as if they were waste-paper baskets or some- 
thing. The Malayans’ houses are built with the floors high above the ground, 
and when chickens ran under them and cowered, he would lure them out and 
catch them without difficulty. This was in order to eat roast chicken with the 
soldiers of his own section, but there was a contrariness about him such as made 
it possible that he might chase and scatter them if he was out for some other 
squad. Once some army cooks came to Tomomura with a request that he go 
and catch three or four gamecock because they wanted to hold a cockfight. 
That was on the day when the Far-Worshiping Commander received unoffi- 
cial information that he had been made a first lieutenant, and two or three 
second lieutenants happened to meet in his temporary quarters. Tomomura 
refused and said to the cooks, “You'll put on a cockfight, and afterwards the 
section commander will eat gamecock, won’t he? The officers will have a 
feast to celebrate the section commander’s promotion, won’t they? If that’s it, 
I don’t like it.” In fact they were not to be used for the feast, but for cockfight- 
ing by the cooks, but the story reached the ears of the section commander. A 
cook having told sub-lieutenant Yokota, he, instead of taking the expert chicken 
catcher to task, told the section commander privately. But it was the section 
commander’s nature not to show his feelings about miscellaneous affairs. To 
the private information conveyed by sub-lieutenant Yokota, he assumed complete 
taciturnity. Since it was just when he got his promotion, he probably thought 
such tale-bearing out of place. It does not seem that his striking First Class 
Private Tomomura as the section moved forward had anything to do with the 
gamecock incident. But what Tomomura himself or the soldiers who looked 
on may have thought is another question. 

While being carried to the field hospital, the section commander lay on 
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his back on the stretcher and said deliriously, “Here, drop the tailboard,” and 
“Here, First Class Private Tomomura, come here a minute.” This was not just 
two or three times, but over and over again, and every time he threw out 
his hand as if in pain and tried to grab the branch of a rubber tree that 
had been fastened on to shade him from the sun. It was like an eagle trying 
to take something in its talons. A stretcher bearer said it was probably due 
to fever, so the orderly moistened a towel with water from his canteen and 
placed it on the section commander’s forehead. 

The field hospital was a foreign style dwelling near a coconut grove. A 
Malayan was trimming a rose-of-China hedge with a sickle with a handle three 
feet long. Exactly like one trying the feel of a tennis racquet, he stood with 
his left hand on his hip and slowly raised and lowered the sickle with his right. 
Inside the gate where the iron grill stood open, high trees loaded with fruit the 
color, shape and size of snake-gourds stood in rows on either side of the drive 
way from the gate to the entrance and gave a cool shade. As if to overpower 
the high trees that threw the shade, the section commander extended his hand 
and, waving his fingers in the air, shouted deliriously, “Here, drop the tail- 
board!” 

The section commander, in an open-neck shirt, loose military trouser 
and boots, was lifted from the stretcher to an operating table. 

“Why didn’t you take off his boots?” quickly said the army surgeon 
angrily to Orderly Ueda. 

“The shin bone of his left leg seemed to be broken. When we tried to 
take off his boots, he complained of terrible pain,” asid Orderly Ueda. 

“Then why didn’t you take off his right boot? To begin with, the medical 
squad is guilty of inexcusable conduct,” the army surgeon raved on, so Orderly 
Ueda took off the section commander’s right boot and handed it to a stretcher 
bearer. 

“That's it. Why didn’t you take them off at once?” the army surgeon 
again scolded. From the point of view of Orderly Ueda and the stretcher 
bearers, it reflected on their own dignity to have a soldier who was their own 
section commander have only one boot on. 

“Cut it off with scissors. Cut the shoe off,” said the army surgeon to his 
spuare-faced assistant. 

Orderly Ueda, in answer to the army surgeon’s questions, reported the 
circumstances under which the section commander fell and what happened up 
to the time of their arrival at the hospital. He reported, too, that blood had 
run out of his ears. But the truth of how the commander fell from the stalled 
truck, he left concealed. He reported that the speeding truck had been tilted 
by an obstacle and a first class private named Tomomura and the section com- 
mander had been thrown off at the same time and added, “It was all un- 
avoidable.” 

The army surgeon asked, “What became of the man called Tomomura?” 

To the answer, “Sir, he was killed,” he said, “The section commander 
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couldn’t have been riding in the truck with his men. He must have been rid- 
ing beside the driver. What happened? Tell the whole story clearly.” So 
Orderly Ueda told the truth, how First Class Private Tomomura had spoken 
improperly and been slapped by the section commander. He also confessed 
that they fell off during the slapping. 

The army surgeon’s assistant cut open the left boot of the Far-Worshiping 
Commander from top to bottom and threw it on the floor. They slit open his 
army trousers from the knee down. The left leg was found to be swollen not 
only where the injury was, but all the way from the knee down. The surgeon 
gave him a seditive injection or something. The section commander mumbled, 
“Look here, First Class Private Tomomura! Let’s hear you say what you just 
said again.” 

“This’ll never do. He’s mad,” said the army surgeon, making a wry face, 
then turning to Orderly Ueda, he went on, “Just now he mumbled ‘First Class 
Private Tomomura’, didn’t he? When your section commander was slap- 
ping that soldier, the truck started, didn’t it? The truck was stalled, wasn’t it?” 
These were serious questions to answer, but the orderly said, “Yes, sir.” “Well 
then, you men can go. When you get back to your section—No, that’s all. You 
men go back,” the army surgeon said. So the stretcher bearers and Orderly 
Ueda, in preparation to depart, saluted the section commander lying face up on 
the operating table. Affected by the injection, the section commander was 
beginning to doze off. 

As they left the hospital, one of the stretcher bearers said, 

“He’s pretty good, that army surgeon. He caught the vital point of the 
story and sorted out fact and fiction in no time.” 

“Our commander mumbled the wrong thing. No, it wasn’t wrong,” said 
another stretcher bearer. “Look it. I envy these Malayans. Since they have 
no country, things like war don’t concern them. They calmly trim the rose of 
Sharon tree.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense. You'll get more than a heavy dose of the guard- 
* said another reprovingly. 

Orderly Ueda lost his title of orderly and went back to being a first class 
private. Sub-lieutenant Asano, a squad leader who had come up from the 
ranks, was made the new section commander, and that evening two men were 
severely wounded in a night action. The soldiers who took them to the field 
hospital inquired about the former section commander. He was not making 
good progress. The injury to his leg was accompanied by a longitudinal 
splintering of the bone and the chances of its knitting were considered sure, but 
the head injury was changing to an internal affliction. One of those who 
enquired, a soldier named Mochizuki, said, “In short, a head bruise slipped into 
dementia.” According to him, the section commander was lying on his back 
unable to speak clearly, and when he did say anything, it was all disconnected. 
It was mostly limited to military expression and words used when giving in- 
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structions, and the words used in instructions all being set phrases, they are 
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fragmentary. Such dreadful sounding words as “sacrifice self and serve the 
state,” “your life’s in my hands” “anti-military thought,” “take grumblers and 
cut them down”. Besides these, there were many newly coined expressions for 
use in giving instructions, so there was no difficulty in choosing dreadful sound. 
ing words. 

“But there’s nothing to be done now. He’s an absolute imbecile. He's 
like an imbecile soaked in sake,” said one of those who had been to the hospi- 
tal. One of his companions said, as if afraid that he might be overheard, “It's 
not to be spoken aloud, but it may be that. Maybe that far-worshiping 
section commander is obsessed by First Class Tomomura’s vengeful ghost.” 

It was funny to bring a vengeful ghost into the story, but the soldiers 
of this company were all aware of the action of that moment. When the sec- 
tion commander fell from the stalled truck, a good percentage of the soldiers 
saw clearly the momentary action of catching hold of First Class Private 
Tomomura. It was no story made up by Orderly Ueda. 

After that the section learned about the far-worshiping commander's 
condition through the reports of the stretcher bearers when they took wounded 
men from the section to the hospital. There was no doubt that the broken 
bone would knit. His dementia, too, lightened considerably and had improv- 
ed to a point where he no longer talked in delirium, but it was thought that 
the symptoms ieft would probably continue permanently. 

At that time more than half of the soldiers of this section were suffering 
from a skin disease known as jungle boils. Nearly all soldiers who had walked 
in damp places or waded jungle rivers got this affliction. It was an ulcerating 
skin disease in which everywhere on the lower part of the body something like 
eczema developed, and the ulcers gradually ate deeper and deeper. Many open 
sores several millimeters deep formed on the soles of the feet, on the legs, in 
the crotch and on the privates. The sanitary corps tried to wipe out this un- 
familiar scourge by applying mercurachrome, but it raged fircely for a while. 
It was reported that the Far-Worshiping Commander in the hospital was 
attacked by this malady all over the lower part of his body. In the morning 
after a night camp, if there was some good news about the war situation, he 
would bathe, even though it was in dirty ditch water, and worship toward 
the east, so of course he got the jungle boils. The Far-Worshiping Com- 
mander was always fond of bowing toward the Imperial palace. On the 
transport, too, whenever some kind of good news was announced on the radio, 
he would make his section form in line on the deck, worship toward the east, 
and give three banzai. He always followed this with instructions. Even if 
news came over the radio that Japanese planes had bombed a city on the con- 
inent, he would order his section up on deck and make them bow toward the 
east. He would have them bow thanks to the east for the noon news, then even 
if the same news was heard in the evening, since it was about a victorious war, 
he would have them bow toward the east again. Consequently this section 
came to be called the Far-Worshiping Detachment, or the Far-Worshiping Sec- 
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tion. The name was thought up and given by the soldiers of other sections 
and companies. Still once when the Far-Worshiping Commander was giving 
instructions after far-worshiping, he said that since this section had become 
famous for its bowing toward the Emperor, at variance with the days when it 
was unknown, they must worship from afar in a consecrated spirit of self- 
sacrifice and public service. Then he went on, “You men, too, if you read 
earnestly and ponder the Field Service Code, will understand in a flash the 
cardinal principle of bowing in worship toward the Imperial palace. When 
you can understand the cardinal principle, a realm of intoxication will open 
up before you.” 

The Far-Worshiping Commander seemed to be more fond of delivering 
instructions to soldiers even than making them bow in the direction of the 
palace. Some soldiers even criticized him as making them bow from afar only 
because he wanted to deliver instructions. Another explanation had it that 
he was afraid of submarines and was putting up a false show of courage with 
big talk. Once one of the soldiers asked, “Why don’t other section commanders 
tell the Far-Worshiping Commander to go easy on the distant worship?” This 
was a question all the men in the far-worshiping section wanted to ask, but 
First Class Private Tomomura said, “All that nonsense is probably simply 
not against the military rule. It shows how generous the rules are. Still if we 
lose just one shirt, it’s a serious crime.” In general, First Class Private Tomo- 
mura was a man who spoke out his mind. That made him a dull soldier. 

As Yoju began to prepare to get off the train, former Chief Sergeant 
Ueda spoke as follows: 

“Anyway you'll probably see the Far-Worshiprng Commander. If you 
do, please tell him this. Former Orderly Ueda blabbed the commander’s whole 
story. Thanks to him, this Ueda neglected the scenery along the Sanyo Line 
for over two hours. This was not like a man newly returned to Japan after 
a long absence. Tell the Far-Worshiping Commander that.” 

“In that message, do you mean to be talking in the manner of the Soviets? 
If Yuichi understands that, he'll be mad as a hornet. Don’t they call him 
the incarnation of self sacrifice and public service?” 

“Nonsense! Probably that Far-Worshiping Commander has been the 
first to retract. If not, he’s still mad.” 

“I'd like to show you his concrete gateposts. Until you see them, you 
can’t really understand Yuichi. At the tops of the posts are embedded broken 
bits of colored glass. Of course this is said to have been his mother’s idea.” 

“And aren’t there some of the cliches used in instructions stuck in the 
front and back of the posts? Anyway, if you see him, tell him this. The soldier 
who drove that truck was punished severely. Though unintentionally, he 
brought upon a superior officer and a companion in arms the misfortune of 
falling and being killed and injured. That was his offense. It was all due 
to the extremes to which the palace worshiping went. The soldier's lot is harsh, 
isn’t it?” 
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This former chief sergeant Ueda said he hated Yuichi. Formerly he had 
looked on him only with fear, but now this fear had changed to a burning 
detestation, he said. 

The day Yuji returned to the hamlet of Sasayama in the village, Yuichi 
the Far-Worshiping Commander was taken with a fit of madness and ran away 
from home. Being lame, he was not a good walker, but he could climb com- 
paratively well a slope that would bother the ordinary man. In descending, 
where an ordinary man would run down, Yuichi would come down slowly. 
That was probably because he was a good deal like a woman possessed by a 
fox. A woman possessed by a fox sees a slope or a hill road as level land and 
climbs it without thinking, but she is incomparably sharper than Yuichi. If 
you saw her on the eastern mountain opposite and went to catch her, before 
you knew it, she would cross the valley in the other direction and be standing 
on the western mountain. This swiftness was extremely mysterious and 
phantasmagoric. But Yuichi was far from such transcendancy. When his 
mother followed after to catch him, he would pretend to be running away 
and hide in somebody’s shed or crawl into a chicken house. Or he eluded 
people by lying down under a compost shed. Far from transcendant, he was 
chiefly tricky. But admirably enough he never ran off to other hamlets, so it 
was no great matter even if you let him go. 

That day, Yuichi’s mother, after looking about for him for an hour, 
gave up the search, weeping at her own misfortune. Yuichi was walking 
about through the rows of gravestones in the common cemetery on the side 
of a mountain. He was striking each gravestone with his belt as he walked. 
With enthusiasism, as if he considered the gravestones soldiers, he lashed them 
and mumbled under his breath. 

“Take that, and you take that, and you take that! Take that, and you 
take that—” 

At that time, Yoju, who had come home that day, and was in the lead, 
Tojiro, Hashimotoya and Shintaku San came to visit the graves. 

Tojiro carried some lighted incense sticks and an earthenware pot and 
Yoju a branch of sazanqua with half-open buds. Hashimotoya San carried a 
dish with one thin-skinned bean jam bun on it. They had talked over Yoju 
who had declared denial of all religions and brought him to announce his 
safe return from the wars before the tomb of generations of his ancestors. Ac- 
cording to Yoju, not only was this the left-over dregs of the feudal period, but 
to pay respect to a tomb bearing a religiously uniform shape was against his 
principles. Hashimotoya San, after he had let Yoju have his say, appeased 
him thus: 

“Come, don’t talk like that. When you come to a place, you follow 
the customs of the place. If you don’t conform, nobody will be your bride. 
Anyway, there’s no sense to not visiting a tomb.” 

Shintaku San, for his part, said to Yoju. 

“When you entered a place over yonder, you followed the customs of 
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that place, so you ought to follow the customs of your own country when you 
come home. In human life, there are many things we have to disregard. But 
we're glad to see you back. We all waited for you with troubled minds. Come, 
let’s visit the grave.” 

In this way, they made Yoju decide to visit the grave. No matter how 
hard his elder brother Tojiro argued, Yoju would not listen, so his wife 
sneaked out and asked Hashimotoya and Shintaku to act as persuaders and 
got them to come. 

When they had lined up in front of the tomb, Tojiro offered the incense 
and poured the water in the pot into the flower vase. Yoju put the sazanqua 
branch into the vase, folded his hands before the tomb, and offered a silent 
prayer. The others also folded their hands and payed their respects to the 
tomb without a word. When this ceremony, rich in rusticity, was over, some- 
body suddenly let out a yell. 

“Wuster! Section, fall in!” came the order. Looking round, they saw 
Yuichi in an army cap and sleeveless coat standing directly behind them 
and glaring at them. His eyes were rolled up, showing that he was at the 
height of his frenzy. 

“Oh, sure enough, it’s Lieutenant Okazaki, isn’t it? Thanks a lot. Today 
we have something the lieutenant is very fond of,” said Hashimotoya San, 
humoring him, and he took the bean jam bun from where it had been offered 
before the tomb and presented it to Yuichi. 

Yuichi turned his eyes to the bean jam and suddenly covered his eyes 
with the two hands with which he lifted it to his head in thanks. It was 
unusual for Yuichi to act like this. Not only that, but breathing hard, he 
began to sniffle. Then taking the bean jam bun in his left hand, he began 
to sob aloud. It sounded like a dog howling in the distance. But he soon 
stopped and screamed in a hoarse voice. 

“Fall in!” 

He rolled his eyes up in the same way and his head trembled slightly. 
The signs that he was about to break out shouting again were clear. At such 
a time, it was necessary for those being ordered to make up their minds whether 
to obey or to seize Yuichi and drag him off home. 

“What'll we do? Shall we obey order?” Hashimotoya San asked in a 
low voice. 

“Since Yoju has made a special trip to the grave, shall we handle it the 
peaceful way today?” whispered Tojiro. 

“Then let’s al! line up. So, Yoju San, we're going to do as we're ordered.” 

Yuichi said with comparative mildness, “Hurry up, hurry up. Your 
equipment is all right as it is. Make it quick, be quick.” 

The four—Tojiro, Hashimotoya, Yoju and Shintaku—all lined up in the 
order of their heights. 

Yuichi commanded, “Attention! Dress right! Eyes front!” and standing 
straight and immovable himself, delivered instructions to the four in solemn 
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tones. 

“I tell all of you. Today, unworthy as we are, His Majesty the Emperor 
has granted us an Imperial gift cake. As a special mark of favor, he has grant- 
ed it to our section. There could be no greater honor. I respectfully declare 
that there is nothing we can offer in return but tears of gratitude. All of you, 
from the bottom of your heart, receive it worshipfully. Now 1 shall divide it 
among you. But before I do, we'll face the east and respectfully give thanks 
in the ceremony of worship from afar.” 

Yuichi gave the command and made the four face in the direction of 
Hattabira Pond. The sky was clouded, but the direction was precisely east. 

When they had bowed to the east, Yuichi put the four at ease, marched 
over in front of Tojiro at the right end of the line, and gave a command. 

“Attention! Open your mouth!” 

It was a very spirited command, but there was only one . bean jam bun. 
Tojiro came to attention, threw back his head and opened his mouth. Yuichi 
broke off a small piece of the bun and put it in Tojiro’s mouth. Hashimotoya 
was next. Yoju, Shintaku, all of them, without exception, had a piece of 
bean jam bun put in their mouths. 

Yuichi still had half the bun left in his hand. Having first come to 
attention, he threw his head back and stuffed it into his mouth. Fond of 
cakes, he forgot to order the four to fall out, and holding the bun in his mouth 
without chewing, seemed to relish the taste. At this point his mtoher came 
quietly and crept up behind him. If the orders and gruff voice Yuichi had 
been emitting were audible at his house at the foot of the hill, it was natural 
that his mother should come up to catch him. 

Yuichi, not yet aware of her presence, was holding his open hand over 
his crammed mouth. His mother signed with her eyes to the four grave visi- 
tors and indicated that, if she should fail to capture him, she would depend 
on them. The four assumed blank expressions. His mother, bending forward 
a little at the waist, glided up to Yuichi and seized the skirt of his sleeveless 
coat. He looked round with a start. 

“Yuichi,” said his mother in a coaxing voice. “Listen, Yuichi. Are 
you eating something nice? You seem to have been given a treat by somebody.” 

Yuichi nodded with a surprising meekness and, opening his mouth, 
showed his mother. 

“Oh, is that so? Have you been given some bean jam bun? That’s fine! 
There’s nothing you like better. Then, while eating the bun, let’s go home. 
Come on, come home with me, please.” 

She all but entreated him. He looked indifferent, but seeming to under- 
stand a little and hanging his head like one exhausted, started to walk. He 
may have really been tired. Still holding to the tail of his sleeveless coat, she 
threw a slight nod in the direction of the four and went off home besides the 
slowly trudging Yuichi. 

Yoju spat and said, 
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“Ah, I’m relieved. He's a terrible skeleton, isn’t he?” 

The other three spat too. Their spittle was a dirty color, being a solu- 
tion of the bean paste in the bun. When Yuichi pinched off little wads of 
the paste and crust of the bun and put them in their mouths, they thought it 
dirty and none of them had the courage to swallow it, but they all, as if by 
one accord, refrained from spitting it out before Yuichi’s eyes. 

The four grave visitors bowed again in silent prayer and left the cemetery. 
Hashimotoya San, as if on a sudden memory, again spat several times and said. 

“Really, I felt ill. He pinched the bean paste into pellets with his dirty 
fingers. But his instructions were swell. I felt almost as if we really had re- 
ceived an Imperial gift cake. It was a speech given with tears rolling down 
the cheeks. “There could be no greater honor,’ was it?” 

“Nonsense! They're all like that,” said Yoju. “It was all the theatricals 
of madmen. The chorus of booted men.” 

“Come on, Yoju, cut it out,” said Tojiro rebuking his younger brother. 
“Let’s not irritate each other. Of course I’m just air and there can’t be any 
resistance to me. You mustn’t get angry. Just now you got angry when you 
saw Yuichi, didn’t you?” 

“That skeleton! There’s more significance in that black spit than in 
him.” 

By the way, the daughter of Omori San’s branch family in Inada village 
is a fine girl—” said Hashimotoya San. The three waited to see what he would 
say next, but he fell silent. With that, they all stopped talking and went down 
the hill road. The road wound down through a scattered forest where the 
underbrush had all been cut out clean. Down through the trees, the village 
road was visible and the tile roof, cryptomeria hedge and concrete gateposts 
of Yuichi’s house. The colored glass at their tops was always shining red and 
blue, but it did not shine on cloudy days. Yuichi and his mother could be 
seen trudging in through the gate. 

“All the same, it’s admirable,” said Hashimotoya San, breaking the 
silence. “Yuichi San knew exactly which direction was east. From the common 
cemetery, Hattabyura Pond is precisely east.” 

“They're going to drain Hattabyura tomorrow, aren’t they?” said Shin- 
taku San. “And the day after tomorrow, Botandani Pond will be emptied, 
won't it? It keeps up, doesn’t it, this pond emptying? This year autumn has 
come early, so those who have to open the pipes from the ponds will surely 
have a bad time, the water being so cold.” 

“Yes, and this year, it’s my turn, isn’t it? Say, Yoju, Won’t you take 
my place and open the pond pipes? It’s already gradually getting cold. I've 
caught a cold.” 

Yoju did not answer, but changed the subject. 

“The song about Hattabyura Pond, ‘Let’s go home, let’s go home’, has 
become rather well known recently. They say Yuichi was always singing it on 
the transport going south. Every time there was an amateur concert, he 
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sang it—” 

“Oh, weil, it’s all right, Yoju, I'll open the pipes myself. Even though 
you've been in Manchuria and Siberia, you know that Yuichi sang songs in 
the south, don’t you? It must be something to see that monomaniac on self 
sacrifice and public service singing a kids’ song like that. I see, Hattabyura 
Pond has grown famous. That’s fine, isn’t it? All right, I'll open the pipes 
of famous Hattabyura Pond.” 

Thinking that his younger brother had avoided the subject, Tojiro 
showed his displeasure. It probably affected his own dignity as the elder 
brother, too. 

When the four came out into the village road and passed Yuichi's 
house, his mother was drawing water from a well with a pulley by the crypto. 
meria hedge. The well buckets were on an iron chain. It was a well also 
made over by his mother at the time she rebuilt the main house and set up 
the concrete gateposts. The sound pulling the buckets up by the chain re- 
sounded throughout the hamlet. It was an ear-piercing sound, but once 
the village headman praised it to Yuichi’s mother. It was when he came 
with the principal of the primary school to invite Yuichi to enroll for the 
examinations. The principal said something about his interest in the sound 
too. He said that in the government-approved national readers there was 
a literary piece on the sound of an iron well-bucket chain. He said it was a 
beautiful passage written by the poet Wakayama Bokusui. The headman also 
praised it vigorously. 

“That sound, when you hear it from a distance, is the exact reproduction 
of the voice of the crane. The crane crying in Kyuko, etc., etc. This has a 
congratulatory meaning.” 

They delivered themselves of such transparent flattery. Even so, Yuichi’s 
mother in those days drew more water than necessary in order to let the 
whole neighborhood hear the sound of the buckets. 
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Author’s Note 


I have no experience of being called up for military service, but during 
the last war, I was made a war correspondent and sent to the Malaya front 
with the troops and came into considerable contact with so-called professional 
soldiers. Of course even among professional soldiers there were simple and 
devoted men, but among them there were also men with many fascist tendencies 
who exhibited nakedly the disagreeableness of the militarist temperament. 
There were also the kind of soldiers whose every other sentence was, “Grumble 
and I'll cut you down.” In the eyes of those they called natives (ordinary 
people), such conduct appeared only outrageous. But the simple soldiers 
seemed not to pay any attention to this conduct of theirs. 

The hero of this story, “The Far-Worshipping Commander,” the former 
army lieutenant Okazaki Yuichi, is a man who received a blind fascist education 
from childhood and was heavily endowed with the diagreeableness of the 
military temperament of the period, but having gone mad during the war and 
come to the defeat in that condition, knows nothing of conditions in the 
country set free after the war. He thinks the war is still going on. To 
outsiders, he looks like a funny fascist ghost. He is a pitiful fellow like one 
possessed by a fox and swimming in a pool with his clothes on. It is as 
if fascism were caught clearly in the magic mirror of the judge of the other 
world. I wrote with this thought principally in mind. But with how much 
understanding did I myself ever resist the disagreeableness of the militarists 
during the war? What did I really do? I have written this story, too, with 
introspective eyes on my own attitude. 

Once in my youth I saw a non-commissioned officer, who had come home 
triumphant from the Russo-Japanese war, dressed in military uniform and 
dashing proudly about the village roads on his horse when there was no need 
for it. This appeared outrageous even in the heart of a child. As I created 
the Far-Worshiping Commander, this man was in my consciousness. 


Information about the author 


Ibuse Masuji (Born in 1899) 

One of Ibuse’s Masuji short stories, “Salamander,” written originaliy while 
he was still at Waseda University, was rewritten and published in !929 and its 
success brought him fame. His novels have neither a sternness nor a sharpness but 
are characterized by a nonchalant humour running through them. He writes 
about ordinary people with his deep affection towards those whose life is one of 
courage and hardship. 

“John Manjiro, the Man Who Discovered America”, which won him the Naoki 
literary prize in 1938, has already been translated into English. Published in 1939, 
his widely read novel, ““Tajinko Hamlet,” was about the life of a country policeman 
and it proved his maturity as a novelist. 

“The Far-Worshiping Commander,” which we present here, and “No Con- 
sultation To-day”—a novel set in post-war Japan and centering around a general 
medical practioner and his patients—are considered to be his masterpieces. They 
were awarded ihe literary prizes of Yomiuri Press in 1950. He has also written 
many historical novels. 

The author is a unique figure among the best novelists writing in Japan 
to-day. 
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Pre-Meiji & Early Meiji Era 


Iro SEI 


PRE-MEIJI SOCIETY AND LITERATURE 


954, this year in which I am be- 
1 ginning to write this work, is 
exactly one hundred years after 
America’s Admiral Matthew Cal- 
braith Perry led his nine paddle- 
steamer warships to Japan, and as a 
result of his navigating coercively 
from north to south along the Japa- 
nese coast, forced the Tokugawa gov- 
ernment to abandon its policy of 
isolation which it had maintained 
until then for about two hundred and 
twenty years, and forced it also to 
conclude a treaty promising com- 
mercial relations between the two 
countries. Perry, on August 23rd of 
the previous year, had first arrived 
in Tokyé6 Bay, and a month and a 
half later, Russia, Japan’s large 
neighbor to the west, had sent Ad- 
miral Putiatin and his squadron to 
Nagasaki. One of Admiral Putiatin’s 
secretaries was Ivan Alexandrovitch 
Goncharov, who six years later, in 
1859, wrote Frigate Pallas, in which 
he gave an account of the round-the- 
world voyage of the squadron. There 
is a long passage concerning Japan at 


that time and in it the follewing 
statement appears: 

“Japan has learned that what it 
thought was the only safe course of 
closing the country and of stopping 
all intercourse with foreign nations 
brought no benefits and merely stop- 
ped its growth....and if it had not 
been we, it would have been the 
Americans, or if not the Americans, 
someone after them was destined soon 
to infuse healthy blood into its veins.” 

Two hundred and twenty years 
prior to this, in 1634, Tokugawa 
Iemitsu, the third shégun of the Edo 
Shdgunate established by Tokugawa 
Ieyasu, instituted this policy of isola- 
tion, put an end to all the com- 
mercial relations that Japan had had 
until then with Holland and Eng- 
land, and suppressed a_ revolt of 
Jesuit-converted Roman Catholic 
Christians in Japan’s westernmost 
island of Kydshi. 





However, this did | 


not mean that the Edo government | 


was completely cut off from contact 
with European civilization. It allow- 
ed trade with Dutch merchants on a 


small island called Dejima in Naga- | 


saki harbor, and placing there a 
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small number of interpreters, im- 
ported merchandise and _ books. 
Through this small window, for two 
hundred years, European civilization 
entered Japan, but the stimulus of 
this intercourse did not extend to the 
whole country. The leaders of the 
shégunal government, however, were 
able, by means of this same small 
window, to be warned of the activities 
of the Europeans who were invading 
every area of the Orient. 

And yet since Japan in this situa- 
tion was able, at least during the 
first hundred years of the Edo Shé- 
gunate, to maintain a stable social 
order, in its Buddhist studies it sur- 
passed India, and in its Confucian 
studies it preserved a stronger posi- 
tion than its teacher, China. 

Controlled by the Shdgunate in 
Edo, (present-day Toky6), several 
tens of feudal lords called daimyé 
in turn controlled autocratically their 
own fiefs. The Emperor, who was 
the nominal ruler, resided in the old 
western capital of Kyéto, attended 
by a group of powerless nobles of 
ancient lineage. Japanese society was 
based on the system of hereditary 
transmission of occupation, and it was 


divided into the four classes of 
warrior, peasant, artisan and mer- 
chant. Social prestige was also ac- 


corded in the same descending order. 
Morality was gauged according to a 
Japanized Confucianism. The in- 
dividual’s aspirations with regard to 
a future life were guaranteed both by 
the ancient, indigenous, naturalistic 
religion of Shint6, with its ancestor 
worship, and by the Buddhism which 
had been introduced into Japan after 
about 550 A.D. The Buddhist tem- 


ples, like the Christian churches in 
European society, were the custodians 
of the census registers. They also 
performed the function of guarding 
against the Christianity which never 
completely disappeared as long as the 
Edo Shégunate continued. All of 
the Japanese people, at the same time 
that they worshipped at the shrine 
in the village or town where they 
lived, also belonged to the Buddhist 
sect that their ancestors had chosen. 

Under the rule of the Edo Shé- 
gunate, Buddhism and Shinto at times 
fought each other and at other times 
were blended together. Politically, 
Shint6 was closely linked with the 
ideas of reverence toward the Em- 
peror, and while it busied itself with 
the ceremonies of ancestor worship, 
it was actually waiting for the time, 
which it felt would undoubtedly 
come, when the Emperor would once 
again rule in reality. From the time 
of Motoori Norinaga, who was born 
one hundred years after the closing 
of the country, there emerged many 
Shint6 thinkers who longed for the 
restoration of imperial! authority, and 
their activity prepared the way in- 
tellectually for the advent of the 
Meiji revolution. 

From the very beginning, the To- 
kugawa family gave a wide berth to 
Shint6, which was based on cere- 
monies recognizing the Emperor's 
political power, and did not consider 
it a useful morality to preserve the 
social order that was built on the 
hierarchy of the Shégun, symbol ot 
the Shoégunate and the descendant of 
Tokugawa Ieyasu, the local feudal 
lords under him, and the warrior- 
officials—warriors in name only—who 
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in turn were subject to their lord 
and to the Shégun. For that objec- 
tive, the Tokugawa family employed 
Confucianism which had been import- 
ed from China. As a result, Confuci- 
anism flourished, and Confucian scho- 
lars, comparable to the scribes and 
the Pharisees described in the Bible, 
created a complicated system of moral 
precepts, and established schools to 
teach this system to the warrior- 
officials who became their students. 
Buddhism was primarily the re- 
ligion of the peasants, artisans, and 
merchants, and it taught them a 
doctrine of submission to a fate 
wherein their present circumstances 
were determined by the good and 
evil acts which they had performed 
in a previous existence which they 
had forgotten; it also urged good 
behavior in this present existence, 
because by such behavior the in- 
dividual in his next life would not 
become a horse or an ox, nor would 
he go to hell, but would rather be 
able to live in that paradise which 
was believed to exist at an infinite 
distance to the west. Thus, class 
and rank were determined by fate 
and could not be easily changed. 
The Buddhist priest, in the midst 
of this society that had such a fixed 
view of man’s destiny, had a com- 
paratively free existence, very much 
like that of the Christian clergy in 
medieval Europe. It was the custom 
before the period of Tokugawa rule 
for those warriors who wished to 
escape the struggles for military 
power, and for those sons of the 
Emperor or of certain feudal lords 
who wished to escape the political 
struggles to enter the priesthood. 


Even after the Tokugawa came to 
power, samurai who disliked Con- 
fucian teaching and those sons of 
peasants and merchants who were 
too intelligent to accept, without 
complaining, their inferior social 
status either entered the priesthood 
or else led an artist’s life under the 
cloak of the priesthood. 

The culture of the Edo Period in 
its early years was based largely on 
learned samurai who had _ studied 
Conficianism, and thereafter in its 
middle years on those samurai who 
adopted a priestly mode of life or 
on those Shinto priests of learning 
and of leisure who were in an heredit- 
ary occupation, while at the end of 
the Edo Period it was based largely 
on those who had risen from the ranks 
of the merchant class. With regard 
to their learning, those writers of the 
samurai class who had studied Con- 
fucianism had great respect for Chi- 
nese literature, and since they de- 
spised the Japanese syllabary that had 
been created from the Chinese charac- 
ters in about 700 A.D. and had been 
widely diffused among the people, 
they wrote poetry and history in a 
Sinico-Japanese style called Kambun 
which employed only Chinese charac- 
ters. The Shintd priests, however, 
preserved the tradition of writing 
tanka, that poetic form of thirty-one 
syllables, which until that time for 
over a thousand years was the most 
popular in Japan. They mixed some 
Chinese characters together with the 
syllabary in their poetic composi- 
tions. Tanka has a rhythm based on 
lines of five and seven syllables 
arranged in the following manner: 
five, seven, five, seven, seven. 
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From the early Edo Period an ex- 
ceedingly short verse form called the 
haiku, which employed the first three 
lines, (i.e. the five, seven, five pattern) 
of the tanka, became popular. Both 
samurai and Confucian scholars pro- 
duced this form, and many merchants 
and peasants also participated in the 
writing of it, so that several schools 
were created, centering around the 
most skilful poets. They would gather 
at a certain place, such as a temple, 
on a fixed day, and there they would 
compose several tens or even several 
hundreds of these short poems, vying 
with each other as to who could pro- 
duce the greatest number. The poems 
would then be judged by the leaders 
of that particular school, and several 
anthologies would be made. At first 
these anthologies were only in hand- 
written copies, but later they were 
transmitted to the world in large 
number by wood-block printing. 

About 1690 two brilliant literary 
figures emerged from among the 
ranks of the haiku poets. One of 
these was Matsuo Bashd, who, 
though of samurai origin,, led the 
simple life of a priest, wandering 
from place to place. Through his 
haiku he perfected a type of Japanese 
symbolism. The other of these was 
the retired merchant Ihara Saikaku, 
who is also believed to have travelled 
over the entire country. Saikaku 
wrote many novels employing a 
method of expression which he 
learned from his haiku, one of many 
sharp transition and overflowing with 
wit. He achieved a prose form that 
described humanity as faithfully as 
did The Tale of Genji written 
some six hundred and eighty years 


earlier by Lady Murasaki, a court 
lady in the service of the Empress. 
Even modern Japanese literature 
since the Meiji Restoration has not 
surpassed these two men in poetry 
and the novel. 

Moreover, Chikamatsu Monzaemon, 
a man of samurai origin and a con- 
temporary of these two, perfected his 
style for that epic dramatic form 
called the jéruri at the very time that 
the form was reaching maturity. The 
joruri is a puppet drama, performed 
by puppet-masters, singers who intone 
the dialogue and descriptive pas- 
sages, and players of the stringed in- 
strument called the samisen. Chika- 
matsu, the leading dramatist of this 
form, is frequently compared to 
Shakespeare in the range and quality 
of his productions. 

In about 1690 when these three 
brilliant literary figures were active, 
already fifty-five years had passed 
since the Tokugawa government 
instituted its policy of isolation, and 
about sixty years of unbroken peace 
had continued since the long period 
of internal strife that preceded the 
rise to power of the Tokugawa. The 
samurai had a secure position as offi- 
cials, but with the development of 
trade and shipping, the urban mer- 
chant class became wealthy, and even 
though it was oppressed by the autoc- 
racy of the samurai class and the 
moral precepts of Confucianism, it 
was able to give vent to its love of 
life. The flourishing of the human 
spirit is reflected in the works of the 
writers of the time. 

Bashé probed the depths of the 
human feeling, capturing in a con- 
densed poetic form the impression of 
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the moment when the human psycho- 
logy is reflected in natural pheno- 
mena. In certain respects he can 
be said to have performed the func- 
tion of Wordsworth in English 
literature. Saikaku produced novels 
by the method of combining several 
short episodes in which he described 
the feeling of liberation that results 
from an unrestrained eroticism. In 
this respect, he is best compared to 
Boccaccio. Even though some of his 
works are said to be full-length 
novels, they are never more than two 
hundred pages, and the method of 
construction is one of linking to- 
gether, yet without duplication, many 
episodes in the amorous life of the 
main character. This reminds us of 
such picaresque novels as Lazarillo 
de Tormes and Gil Blas. It is in- 
teresting to note that in Europe, 
prior to the establishment of a 
modern society, the novel was either 
picaresque, or like The Decameron 
and The Canterbury Tales, a mere 
collection of episodes, very similar to 
Lady Murasaki’s The Tale of Genji 
and Saikaku’s Késhoku Ichidai Otoko 
(The Life of a Voluptuous Man) and 
his Késhoku Ichidai Onna (The Life 
of a Voluptuous Woman). 

In about 1820, one hundred and 
thirty years after the period when 
these three great writers were active, 
Edo literature entered its second 
period of activity. This was the 
period of the greatest popularity of 
Takizawa Bakin, Tsuruya Namboku, 
Jippensha Ikku and Tamenaga Shun- 
sui. Bakin wrote the long romance, 
Nansé Satomi Hakkenden, modelled 
after the Chinese novel, in which 
brave knights and beautiful women 


are involved in many improbable ad- 
ventures, while Namboku wrote many 
plays that combined erotic and super- 
natural elements with a naturalistic 
description of society for the kabuki, 
the popular dramatic form that was 
reaching its peak of development; 
Ikku wrote his long, humorous 
travelogues, and Tamenaga Shunsui, 


in the Ihara Saikaku tradition, 
described the eroticism of urbati 
society. 


In the field of poetry, this period 
saw the emergence of Yosano Buson, 
haiku poet in the Bash6 tradition, 
who introduced into poetry that 
naturalistic method characteristic of 
modern literature, and of Kobayashi 
Issa, who sang in this same brief 
poetic form of the poignant loneliness 
of man. Of these six literary figures, 
Takizawa Bakin was of samurai 
origin, but Tsuruya Namboku was 
the son of a dyer, Jippensha Ikku was 
a clerk in a publishing house, Tame- 
naga Shunsui was the proprietor of a 
bookstore, and Yosano Buson and Ko- 
bayashi Issa were the sons of peasants. 

From this period on, many writers 
emerged from among the lower 
classes of the peasant and artisan, 
and expressed the hopes and feelings 
of the people of these classes. Also, 
novels written in the simple syllabary 
began to be read avidly by the 
peasants and artisans, and with the 
development of wood-block printing 
they were widely diffused throughout 
society. This was the time when the 
wood-block prints of Kitagawa Uta- 
maro and Katsushika Hokusai ap- 
peared and with the same aesthetic 
perception that led the people to 
appreciate these prints, they also read 
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the above-mentioned literary works. 
Thus we are able to imagine the high 
level attained by the art of wood- 
block printing, and that the litera- 
ture which was published by it had 
sufficient power to reflect the lives of 
the people of that time. 

However, after 1820 Japanese so- 
ciety, because of the stifling policy of 
isolation that had continued for 
about two hundred years, began very 
rapidly to deteriorate. In art also 
there was merely repetition and imi- 
tation of the works cf previous artists. 
The samurai merely maintained the 
old social system, imitated the Chi- 
nese poery in a formal manner, and 
lost the power to criticize Confucian 
ideas, while they despised the works 
of the lower class writers as mere 
reading matter for women and child- 
ren. At the same time that the 
number of lower class novelists, 
dramatists, and poets increased, lite- 
rature flourished more and more, but, 
nevertheless, since the writers were 
unable to make their living just by 
publication of their works, they 
undertook supplementary occupations 
such as that of a druggist or doctor. 
Even before this time it was difficult 
for a writer to earn his livelihood, 
and Buson earned his living as 
a painter, while even the most famous 
story-teller of his time, Takizawa 
Bakin, desiring security in his youth, 
first became a fortune teller, then a 
clerk in a _ publishing house, and 
finally married the window of a geta- 
maker, whose social position would 
correspond to that of a shoemaker in 
Europe. Thus, most of the Japanese 
writers, when Perry came in the 
1850s, had a rich merchant who was 


interested in the arts as their patron, 
and it was not at all unusual that 
when the latter would go to the Yoshi- 
wara gay quarters, which at that time 
was the place of social intercourse, 
they would accompany him, almost 
in the capacity of clown or jester. 

At the end of the Edo Period, 
novelists, haiku poets, and dramatists 
were second only to the Kabuki actors 
in the low esteem in which they were 
held, and the quality of their literary 
works similarly declined. 

During the twelve-year period 
after Admiral Perry signed the treaty 
of friendship between the two coun- 
tries that faced each other across the 
Pacific, the Japanese people were to 
live in a spiritual unrest even more 
severe and more extensive than the 
one they suffered thirteen centuries 
before when Buddhist culture was 
first introduced and became widely 
diffused among the governing upper 
class. There were at that time two 
important problems requiring solu- 
tion. First, since from that time on 
they were to have closer contact with 
Western nations, they were obliged 
to decide what attitude they would 
take toward the culture and military 
strength of those powers. They were 
asked to choose between the alter- 
natives of living peacefully with the 
Westerners and learning from them, 
or of considering them as aggressors 
and of fighting them. Secondly, 
some Shint6 revolutionists held that 
the weakened and corrupt Shdégunate 
should restore the reigns of govern- 
ment to the Emperor since the 
Shégunate had obviously failed to 
maintain its traditional policy of iso- 
lation, and they initiated their move- 
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ments throughout the country. 

In their efforts to resolve an un- 
easy situation caused by these two 
factors, most of the samurai and in- 
tellecturals expressed their opinions 
openly in discussing the problem, and 
attempted in various ways to put 
these opinions into practice. In- 
spired with new ideas by their sub- 
ordinate samurai, a few of the pro- 
vincial daimyé even imported some 
modern weapons from foreign coun- 
tries, and under the pretext of desir- 
ing to restore political power to the 
Emperor, began secretly to take a 
rebellious attitude toward the Shé- 
gunate. The Tokugawa did not 
have enough strength to suppress 
these potential enemies. 

To an average, rather ignorant 
samurai under one of these rebellious 
feudal lords, a war against the Sho 
gunante meant simply to fight with 
the Europeans and Americans who had 
forced the Shdgunate officials to sign 
the treaties opening Japanese to the 
world. Thus, those samurai of the 
Satsuma and Chéshii clans which 
were opposed to the Tokugawa re- 
peatedly attacked members of foreign 
delegations residing in the country. 
At times, they even opened fire 
against British or French warships 
entering their ports, employing in 
their attacks old-fashioned guns pro- 
duced in Japan itself. 

The two-year civil war put an end 
to this twelve-year period of unrest. 
When finally the revolution, or, as 
it is called in Japan, the Meiji Re- 
storation, was successfully accomplish- 
ed, yielding many advantages to the 
imperial party, the boy sovereign, 
who had newly acceded to the throne, 


left Kyéto where for more than ten 
centuries the imperial family had re- 
sided, moved to the eastern city of 
Edo, the east of the Tokugawa Shé- 
gunate, changed its name to Tokyé 
(“TS means eastern, “ky6” means 
capital), and established a new 
government there. The sixteen-year 
old Emperor, after consulting some of 
the able leaders surrounding him, 
then issued a proclamation which 
stated the following fundamental 
policies of the new government: 1) 
Japan would put an end to feudalism; 
2) Freedom of occupation and free- 
dom of speech were to be granted to 
every citizen; 3) Friendly relations 
with foreign countries would be esta- 
blished; 4) Education would be pro- 
moted in order to built an enlighted 
society. 


LEARNING AND LITERATURE 
IN THE EARLY MEIJI ERA 


Within the short span of three or 
four years after the Meiji Restora- 
tion, the fiefs and authority of the 
daimy6 were totally abolished and 
in their place were created as many 
prefecture, each with its governor ap- 
pointed by the central government. 
As was decreed at the beginning of 
the new era, every citizn was given 
the freedom of choosing his own oc- 
cupation. Most male citizens cut 
away their topknots, while the samu- 
vai no longer carried swords. Private 
schools for Chinese studies were 
replaced by a modern educational 
system. Primary and secondary schools 
were opened throughout the country, 
and the first university was founded 
in the second year of Meiji (1896). 
The first railway was laid in 1872 
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between Toky6 and Yokohama, and 
the following year saw the birth of 
the modern national military system. 

With regard to the initiation of 
university education in Japan, there 
arose considerable discussion among 
scholars. Till that time a school 
called the Shdheiké6 had been the 
highest educational institution, and 
it had been administered for many 
years by the Tokugawa Shégunate 
for the advancement of Confucian 
studies. Parallel with this, the feudal 
government, even after its adopticn 
of an isolation policy, tried to inuro- 
duce Western civilization by means 
of the Dutch language, since Holland. 
had been given the monopoly of 
trading with Japan. The people in 
general, as well as non-governmental 
scholars, however, were forbidden to 
have any contact with foreigners. 
As early as the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, one hundred and 
fifty years before the arrival of Perry, 
Western sciences such as medicine 
and astronomy were gradually intro- 
duced into Japan under the inclusive 
title of Rangaku, or Dutch studies. 
Because of the ability of the official 
interpreters in Nagasaki to read 
Dutch, little by little this knowledge 
of the West had been steadily intro- 
duced into feudal Japan, thus es- 
tablishing something like a tradition 
of Western studies, and paving the 
way for Japan’s rapid progress after 
the Meiji Restoration. 

One of the foreign scholars most 
influential among those eager stu- 
dents of pre-modern Japan was Phi- 
lipp Franz von Siebolt (1796-1866), 
a German naturalist of broad learn- 
ing who first came to Japan in 1829 


as a physician attached to the Dutch 
consulate in Nagasaki. During his 
six-year stay, many brilliant young 
students came to study under him, 
and through his influence, signifi- 
cant progress was made not only in 
medicine but also in biology, physics, 
chemistry, and geography. In 1811, 
twelve years before the noted German 
scientist arrived, the Shégunate, mo- 
tivated by the desire for knowledge 
of surveying, cartography, and calen- 
dar-making, set up a translation sec- 
tion for Western books at the Astro- 
nomical Observatory. This section 
grew to be a special institution on a 
large scale called the Bansho Shirabe 
sho, which means literally the Bureau 
for Investigation of Barbarian Books, 
since any foreign nation was bar- 
barian according to the Shdgunate’s 
formalistic Confucian philosophy. 
Toward the end of the Tokugawa 
Era, when the government was ob- 
liged to show its respect for the West- 
ern powers, the bureau was reorga- 
nized into a university-like institution 
with professors, assistant professors, 
and students, and it was given the 
new name of Kaiseisho, which means 
an institute for promoting civiliza- 
tion. Japanese scholars became in- 
terested not only in Dutch but also 
in English, Germam and French, 
and started research on books written 
in those languages. During the short 
interval between Perry’s arrival and 
the Meiji Restoration, a number of 
Kaiseisho students were sent abroad 
to study, four to Holland, six to 
Russia, and twelve to England. Mean- 
while, Satsuma, Chdéshi, and other 
clans antagonistic to the Shégunate 
also sent young men abroad, either 
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openly under their sponsorship or in 
the guise of expatriates. 

For several years after the establish- 
ment of a university in 1869, much 
discussion was carried on with regard 
to the educational policies that 
should be adopted. It was first 
decided that since Western learning 
was deficient in moral strength, the 
new advanced course should consist 
mainly of Confucian philosophy in 
the Shdheik6 tradition, while West- 
ern studies in the Kaiseisho tradition 
should be introduced only into sci- 
entific departments. This settlement 
was only temporary, for debate was 
resumed to reexamine the problem, 
and in the end it was decided con- 
clusively that Toky6 University 
should put the emphasis on Western 
studies of the Kaiseisho type and 
that the classical studies of Confucian 
philosophy and Shintéism were to be 
secondary. ‘Thus the basic policy 
for advanced education was finally 
established. 

Those Kaiseisho students sent over- 
seas returned to Japan at about the 
time when the new Meiji govern- 
ment was established. These young 
scholars with fresh knowledge of the 
West became instructors at Tokyo 
University together with former pro- 
fessors of the Kaiseisho. In addition, 
many foreign lecturers were also in- 
vited from abroad to assist them in 
their teaching. 

It was in the year 1866, two years 
before the Restoration, that twelve 
students left for England from the 
Kaiseisho. Nakamura Keiu, one of 
the supervisors who accompanied 
them, was then thirty-two years old 
and a professor at the Shodheiko. 


Born the son of a poor samurai, 
he had gained this position of honor 
through his intelligence and hard 
work. A noted linguist of the time, 
Mitsukuri Gempo, a professor at the 
Institute for the Investgation of For- 
eign Books, sent his son Keigo to 
study Confucianism under Naka- 
mura. The latter, while teaching 
him Confucian philosophy, in turn 
learned English in secret from his 
young student who had also learned 
it in secret, since Confucian scholars 
were legally forbidden to engage in 
such study by the feudal administra- 
tion. Zealous in his study, Nakamura 
made for himself a handwritten 
copy of an English-Chinese dictionary 
that was almost unobtainable at that 
time. In this way he had mastered 
English before he was sent abroad. 
During his third year in England the 
Tokugawa Shdgunate collapsed, so 
that Nakamura and his party had to 
return to Japan. On his departure, 
an English friend presented him with 
Samuel Smiles’ Self-help as a souve- 
nir. On his long jurney home Naka- 
mura read this collection of short 
biographies of the industrial leaders 
of modern society. When he had 
read through this book, he felt that 
it would be most appropriate reading 
matter forthe youth of his country 
newly liberated from feudalism, since 
it would teach them what freedom, 
responsibility, and self-training truly 
are. Back in his native land, he con- 
tinued to serve the Tokugawa, al- 
ready out of power, and retired to 
the country where for five years he 
taught at a private school maintained 
by the Tokugawa. During this 
period he completed the translation 
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of Self-help and had it published. 
The book found many an enthusias- 
tic reader among the younger gen- 
eration and played an important role 
in spurring them forward to the 
realization of the ideals of the new 
age. Nakamura also published a 
translation of John Stuart Mill’s On 
Liberty. After 1879 he taught at 
Téky6 University, and three years 
later, with the establishment of a 
governmental normal school for 
women, he assumed office as its first 
president. He also maintained a small 
private school at his home. Thus, 
Nakamura continued his work as one 
of the principal leaders of the time. 
Ideologically, he was always sym- 
pathetic toward Christianity, and he 
was even baptized, but it cannot be 
said that he was particularly devout. 

Shortly before its collapse, the To- 
kugawa Shdgunate took an active 
part in introducing Western civiliza- 
tion into Japan. Several times de- 
legations were sent overseas for the 
purpose of investigating the political 
and social situation in the Western 
nations, but in addition to such in- 
vestigation, these delegations also 
negotiated with the foreigners for the 
importation into Japan of warships, 
weapons, machines, books, etc. It was 
more convenient for them to be ac- 
companied by interpreters who spoke 
English or French than by those who 
were fluent in the Dutch language, 
but such men were very few in num- 
ber, since the learning of English or 
French had been banned until short- 
ly before then. Fukuzawa Yukichi, 
one of the few of them, was a most 
outstanding individual. Born in a 
family of lower class samurai serving 


in a small clan in Kyiishii, from boy- 
hood he was a person of unyielding 
spirit and hated anything that did not 
conform to reason. At the age of 
twenty, Fukuzawa went to Nagasaki, 
which was a little window opened to 
Western civilization, and there he 
learned Dutch from the official inter- 
preters. He then came to Osaka to 
enter the private school of Ogata K6- 
an, one of the most famous scholars 
of Dutch studies, and after he felt 
himself to be sufficiently qualified, he 
came to Edo to teach the language 
himself. In 1858, five years after 
Perry's arrival, he visited the port of 
Yokohama which many Westerners 
were then entering. He tried to con- 
verse with these foreign residents in 
Dutch, only to find that there were 
very few who spoke that language. 
As a result of this experience, he 
turned to the study of English and 
proceeded to learn it without a 
teacher. 

In the following year he was for- 
tunate enough to be hired as an inter- 
preter for a delegation sent to the 
United States. After his arrival in 
San Francisco, he journeyed through- 
out America with the party, and many 
of the books which he occasionally 
bought on the way proved to be very 
useful to him after he came back to 
Japan. Perhaps the most useful of 
these was a copy of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. Two years later saw Fuku- 
zawa in Europe, where he made an 
inspection tour as a member of ano- 
ther delegation. Shortly after his re- 
turn to Japan, he published a book 
about the West entitled simply Seiyé 
jij6 (The State of the West). Regard- 
ed as an expert on Western studies, 
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he was often in danger of assassina- 
tion by chauvinistic samurai who firm- 
ly believed the Shégunate and the 
Western powers were their enemies. 

A year before Meiji Restoration 
the Shdgunate sent a delegation to 
the United States to discuss the buy- 
ing of warships and military weapons. 
This time too Fukuzawa was among 
the group as official translator. He 
was thirty-three years old when, on 
his return to Japan toward the end 
of that year, he opened a private 
school in Téky6 and named it Keid 
Gijuku. Later this school grew into 
Keiéd University, the oldest and one 
of the best private universities in 
Japan, and its graduates became lead- 
ing statesmen, journalists, and 
scholars in Meiji society. 

The notable leaders of the Resto- 
ration and afterwards of the new 
government were Saigo Takamori 
and Okubo Toshimichi, both low 
rank samurai of the Satsuma clan, 
Kido Kéin, Ito Hirobumi, and Ino- 
ue Kaoru, all low rank samurai of 
the Chéshii clan, and Iwakura Tomo- 
mi, a noble serving in the Imperial 
Household. These statesmen be- 
lieved that they should ask intelligent 
men with a knowledge of things 
Western to participate in the new 
government, and naturally Fukuzawa 
was one of those who were asked. He 
refused, however, because he was too 
proud to hold any post in the new 
administration. Instead, he published 
many books, each of which became 
best-sellers. People came to refer to 
any work on Western civilization as 
a Fukuzawa-bon (a Fukuzawa book). 
Besides the above-mentioned The 
State of the West, his writings at this 


period include Jihéd Sé6hé6 (How to 
Use Firearms), Seiy6 Tabi Annai (A 
Western Travel Guide), Seiyé Ishoku- 
ju (Western Food, Clothing, and 
Shelter), Kytiri Zukai (An Introduc- 
tion to Science), Gakumon no Susume 
(An Exhortation to Learning), Etko- 
ku Gijiin Dan (Stories about British 
Parliament), and Sekai Kunizukushi 
(All about the Countries of the 
World). Later his views as a critic 
of modern society were published in 
a book entitiled Bummeiron no Gai- 
ryaku (An Outline of a Critique of 
Civilization). This treatise shows 
that his thoughts were derived pri- 
marily from the utilitarianism of 
Bentham and John Stuart Mill. We 
must also pay careful attention, how- 
ever, to his autobiography, Fukué 
Jiden, which even today may be con- 
sidered a major literary work and can 
be safely recommended as the best of 
many biographies of modern Japa- 
nese leaders. The author spent the 
vast income this book brought him 
solely for the maintenance of Keid 
Gijuku. 

In the early 1870s when the public 
was eagerly reading these introduc- 
tions to the West by Fukuzawa Yuki- 
chi and the translations of Nakamura 
Keiu as the gospels of the new era, 
those novelists and playwrights who 
began their literary life in the preced- 
ing feudal years were in a quandary 
as to how to continue their work. 
Thus, the decade during the civil 
war and the Restoration failed to 
give birth to any remarkable work of 
literature and men of letters had dif- 
ficulty earning their living. Among 
them we find the novelist Kanagaki 
Robun. Son of a fish dealer, he be- 
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came a pupil of a certain minor 
writer at the age of eighteen, in the 
same year that Takizawa Bakin died 
at eighty-two. In his youth, on the 
occasion of publishing his first book, 
he visited Takizawa to have him 
write a poem of recommendation for 
the work. His style and method, how- 
ever, show that he cannot be regarded 
as the literary descendant of the 
famed author of the large-scale ro- 
mances, but rather that he was in the 
tradition of Jippensha Ikku, the 
author of Déchu Hizakurige (A 
Journey on Shanks’ Mare) in which 
two friends, Yaji-san and Kita-san go 
vagabonding along the Todkaidd 
from Edo to Osaka through Kyédto, 
committing one humorous blunder 
after another. Until the Restoration 
Kanagaki’s work was not well known 
and he was in considerable economic 
difficulty. He earned money first as 
a letter writer, then as a writer of ad- 
vertisements, and late by keeping a 
second-hand furniture store and a 
pharmacy; and even so he led a miser- 
able existence. Another source of in- 
come for him came from accompany- 
ing in their trips to the gay quarters 
wealthy men interested in literature. 

In 1870 when his countrymen were 
rushing to read these books of “en- 
lightenment” and considered Western 
culture to be the basis of a new life, 
Kanagaki got the idea of writing a 
parody of the Fukuzawa guides to 
European studies. Even though he 
had never been outside of Téky6 and 
its vicinity, he imitated his predeces- 
sor, Jippensha Ikku by entitling his 
work Bankoku Kokai Sety6 Déchit 
Hizakurige (A Voyage to the Myriad 
Countries: A Journey to the West on 


Shanks’ Mare). He filled it with 
amusing parodies of such Fukuzawa 
Works as the State of the West, 
All about the Countries of the World, 
and Western Food, Clothing, and 
Shelter. This was also a story of two 
friends, with the same names of Yaji- 
san and Kita-san, who go abroad in 
attendance on a rich merchant. On 
their long journey to England to 
visit the Great Exhibition of 1851 
the two have numerous comical ex- 
periences on board their ship as well 
as in the ports where they land. This 
illustrated novel where strange man- 
ners and customs were treated in an 
old, familiar style, although crude 
both in construction and expression, 
was very much appreciated by the 
early Meiji reading public, which 
lived in a modern society but which 
had not yet discarded its old mentali- 
ty. The readers rejoiced in this hu- 
morous treatment of Kanagaki which 
represented a striking contrast to 
Fukuzawa’s academic and serious 
treatment of the same subject. The 
second and third volumes of Kana- 
gaki’s work followed in serial form. 
Such serial publication is characteris- 
tic of a time when there is as yet no 
clear distinction between a periodical 
and a separate volume. Thus, this 
form of publication, comparable to 
that of Charles Dickens’ Pickwick 
Papers, was very common from the 
Edo Era to the early years of Meiji. 
Kanagaki gained fame through these 
serials, becoming one of the most 
popular writers of his time yet the 
high cost of living caused by an infla- 
tion that Japan suffered at about the 
time of the Meiji Restoration did 
not allow this writer of the first rank 
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to enjoy a comfortable life with the 
money he received for his manu- 
scripts. For a book he was then paid 
no more than ten yen, while a Meiji 
policeman, usually a former low rank 
samurai, had a monthly salary of half 
that amount. Although a man had 
free choice of occupation and his feu- 
dal status had been almost abolished, 
as evinced by ihe case of It6 Hiro- 
bumi who acquired a ministerial posi- 
tion despite his former standing as a 
low rank samurai, it was difficult for 
an average citizen without education 
to obtain a government position. Of- 
ficial posts were largely monopolized 
by ex-samurai, and their salaries were 
comparatively high. 

Thus, Kanagaki preferred a govern- 
ment post to a literary occupation, 
and in this regard he believed him- 
self to be in no way inferior in learn- 
ing to any ex-samurai, even though 
born in a fish dealer’s family. He 
came to Yokohama in i872, and took 
a position in the prefectural govern- 
ment there. He received a salary of 
twenty yen a month, four times as 
much as that of a policeman and as 
much as the income from writing two 
serials. 

In Yokohama he worked in a sec- 
tion in charge of educational admin- 
istration. A new system for elemen- 
tary education had been instituted 
three years earlier, and Kanagaki be- 
came responsible for a campaign to 
inform the people of this new system. 
Thus, from to time, he made lecture 
tours throughout the villages of the 
prefecture. On one of these tours he 
went one evening to the bath of the 
inn where he was staying. There he 
overheard two villagers talking about 


the recture he had given that day. 

One of the two was saying to the 
other: “What was that fellow with 
the queer name who spoke today?” 
(Actually, Kanagaki Robun was his 
pen name, and meant a man who 
writes clumsy sentences in simple, 
phometic script.). Then the other 
villager was heard answering, “He's 
that famous novelist known as Kana- 
gaki Robun. I’m sure that in the 
future we'll have our sons given up 
to drinking and loose living if such 
a vulgar person as a writer is holding 
a responsible job in education.” 
When he heard these words, he hid 
himself, sneaked away from the bath, 
and shortly thereafter abandoned his 
post as an educational official. 

After he had moved to Yokohama, 
Kanagaki had his wife keep a public 
newspaper reading-room. Some two 
or three newspapers were then pub- 
lishd in Tdéky6 and Yokohama, but 
their circulation was small and the 
subscription fee high, so that many 
people paid admission to read them 
in such a place. At that time the 
Yokohama Mainichi (The Yokohama 
Daily) was one of the most influential 
newspapers published in Japan. Ro- 
bun, who was an anonymous contri- 
butor while still in his official post, 
upon his resignation formally be- 
came its co-editor. His humorous 
style made pleasant reading. Working 
as a reporter, he found life easier and 
more enjoyable than living on his 
smaller income of a writer. From 
then on, although he kept writing 
serial stories as before, more of his 
time was spent in writing for his own 
newspaper. 
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Women, Gods and Letters 


FUKUHARA RINTARO 


AFCADIO Hearn, in one of his lectures at the Tokyo Imperial University, 

L said that Japanese students might never be able to appreciate English 

literature, until they understand the position of women in Europe. Did 

he mean that their position, not their sex, was hard to understand, owing to par- 

ticular European customs and manners? Their status may have changed the 

nature of European women and they may have become incomprehensible to 
Eastern mind. 

A Japanese woman, when taken in a photograph, and asked to be quite 
natural in her pose, will almost always bend one of her legs a little—so I am 
told. If my informer is speaking the truth, then the phenomenon can be inter- 
preted as showing a natural expression of a negative sort of coquetry in Japanese 
women. It is a kind of courtesy; Japanese women are always courtesying. 
There’s the position. 

It is not difficult to discover, or rather it is difficult not to see, at every 
street-corner in Tokyo, women dressed quite in the Hollywood fashion or women 
progressive enough to cope with any Moscow theorizer, but I suspect inside 
their ‘civilized’ figure, there still lurks the courtesying women. I am afraid that 
in saying this I may be especially provoking to young girls, who are proud of 
their post-war independence in faith and in constitution, which has placed them 
on the same level as males. 

The courtesy means modesty, condescension, good manners; and it is a 
form of prettiness at the same time. A Japanese woman who poses with an 
unconscious bend of her knee wishes by that instinctive way to show herself off 
as a modest pretty female creature. There lies the secret of Japanese life. 
Whatever may be said of the independence of her sex, the age-long obeisance 
-habit of the woman ds never lost, and the man towers up before her with all the 
weaknesses of his tribe. 

Womanliness comes first as the requisite of a Japanese woman. You may 
maintain that this is a fact recognized the world over, but in this country it is 
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peculiar. It was funny thirty years ago in Japan to read a writer of the fair sex 
expressing herself in a paper or a periodical in a journalistic style which was then 
confined to masculine writers. Japan is a country where the first vernacular 
literary masterpieces were composed by female writers, such as the authoresses of 
the Tales of Genji or of the Pillow Book. But their style gradually grew into a 
literary prose, and it has become quite different from the colloquial tongue. The 
Meiji Restoration was accompanied by much western influence and the colloquial 
style was adopted for literary prose. It was a revolution, but then as prose-writers 
were generally men, the new style was based on men’s speech, and indeed, there 
was still difference between men’s and women’s ways of conversation, so that 
women were still expected to write in their own womanly speech. Such being 
the circumstances only a little while ago, if a woman wrote in the ordinary 
periodical or newspaper style she gave the impression of being mannish, and 
this provided queer reading for men. Now we have lost this distinguishing 
habit, and we have women-writers who are even more mannish than man him- 
self! Nevertheless there still remains a love of womanly language in Japan, 
peculiar to Japan: a woman has her own language and it is indeed similar to 
the bending of a knee. 

Domesticity—‘a good wife and wise mother’ has long been the ideal of a 
woman, with her responsibility for all domestic matters. I was at a theatre 
several years ago. On the stage there was represented a Meiji street scene; it 
was night and a refreshment stall was there; a man and woman entered, and 
they ate something at the stall; it was the woman who asked the price which 
she paid out of her own purse. An Englishman was sitting beside me. “Why 
does the woman pay?” he asked me. The custom seems to have died out, and 
now man is always the payer, but it was not so when Lafcadio Hearn was teach- 
ing at the Imperial University. 

This remainds one of the fact that a Japanese wife is a wise mother not 
only to her children, but also to her husband. Motherly love for her husband 
cannot be regarded as out of the ordinary for any European wife, but in this 
country, a helpless husband is sometimes the wife’s ideal—if only in her social 
conversation with other wives. Although in real life such a husband is a 
nuisance, the wife has a tendency to enjoy posing as the victim of a ‘naughty 
child’. Is this the case all over the world? Then again in Japan the ‘naughty 
child’ often proves to be a real tyrant, ‘the lord of the manor’, anc his romantic 
wife is left a permanent house-keeper with her real children. 


Gods, as in the case of the Greeks, are numerous in Japan. Wives are 
also gods (‘Mountain gods’ as they are playfully called) in this country. In the 
beginning there was the Sun-Goddess, whose descendants built up the country. 
The descendants were also gods until about the time of the first human Emperor, 
traditionally a contemporary of Solon and Nebuchadnezzar. That the first 
Emperor was a man and no god has been a fact long recognized by the people, 
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so that I was somewhat surprised to hear the present Emperor declare expressly 
after the War that he was a man, not a god. 

There was a system of mythology summing up the doings of those gods, 
and the earlier dynasties of the human Emperors may have been mythological. 
Out of those misty records, what is called Shintoism was born. The heroes of the 
later ages were also gods, and as gods they were worshipped in the Shintoistic way. 
The soldiers who died in wars were also gods; they were revered in a Shinto 
shrine where the Emperor himself used to go for worship once a year. They 
were all gods, and what indeed was Shintoism? I know nothing about Shinto- 
ism, except that it was a form of ritual with something of ancestor worship 
implied, and that the Right-wing people had set it up as an august religion 
and elevated it to the position of a national Church, when suddenly General 
MacArthur prohibited official worship at Shinto shrines. 

MacAuthur, I thought, attached too much significance to these shrines. 
I suspected that behind his prohibition there was a tinge of the European idea 
of Church and State. Shintoism might have been interpreted as an ideological 
religion by which the Japanese people were governed, and the conqueror might 
have regarded it as the core of Japanese nationalism, for which the people could 
die. But hadn’t the conqueror in his mind the history of the Church in Europe? 
To my mind the gods were from the beginning of my school-days mythological 
and Shinto rituals were mere forms of festival ceremonial. In a sense a Shinto 
shrine was religious even for me; it was a place where one went when one came 
to the age of military conscription, when one was admitted to or graduated 
from a school, and when one was married; it was a place where prayers or thanks 
were offered to some unknown god or gods, who would act with clemency to- 
wards those making such prayers or expressing such thanks. But there is no 
ideological character in the worship of a shrine. At some emergency of the 
country, the gods may bring forth a hurricane to sink enemy’s ships, 
but the divine rescue was believed in no more than King Authur’s coming. 
Shintoism, for all the totalitarian propaganda, lacked the significance of a 
national religion or the power of the Church in Europe. 

One of my English friends once asked me what my religion was. I re- 
plied that I had no religious faith, I was not a Christian, nor a Buddhist, nor a 
Shintoist, that I had no religion at all. He looked into my face and said in 
astonishment, “Curious!” We Japanese really are curious. Most of us have 
no religion; we go to shrines sometime after we are born, a custom that re- 
sembles christening or baptism, but when we die, most of us are buried as Bud- 
dhists. Shintoism no less than Buddhism is, at least for me and for a great 
number of us, a ritual necessary to give some picturesque finishing touch to 
certain events in our home or community life. 

It is true that in olden times a shrine was indeed the centre of community 
life, but it was never anything like a church in Europe or America. The shrine 
compound was a park, a community-hall, and market-place. Thus the festival 
of a shrine was a May-day for all the people who belonged to the shrine area. 
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In the earlier part of the Occupation, people, somewhat influenced by the pro- 
hibitation and owing to the peculiar Japanese cast of mind, left the existence of 
the local shrine ignored, but after two or three quiet years, they revived the 
festival-custom which they previously had enjoyed most heartily. It was simply 
the recovery of their community life, and never meant any revival of Shintoism, 

Our gods are human and loveable. We know that they were mostly born 
out of the primitive imagination of our ancestors; still by their existence we) 
can feel we live in a very old country—patriotism you may call it; then I have a 
a friend in the late Professor George Gordon, who wrote “It was a childish | 
grievance among us, when I was a boy, that our British histories began with 
Julius Czsar; and the grievance persisted when we were no longer boys’; 
and added that he envied “the English schoolboy or undergraduate three cen- 
turies ago (who) began his British history not with Julius Czsar and that 
trumpeting date of 55 B.C., but with Brute and his Briton, 1100 years before 
Christ.” 

Women and gods being so very peculiar in Japan, Japanese literature 
has also very peculiar traits in it. You never can appreciate it until you can 
understand the position of Japanese women. Religious poems, novels and 
dramas are very rare, if you don’t count the medieval Noh-plays, which were 
written mostly based on the Buddhistic idea of salvation. Nevertheless, women 
as everywhere else in all the world make an everlasting subject of literature, 
and though Gods do not interfere now with our literary mind, Buddhism still 
maintains its agelong influence in the form of ‘resignation’ motives. 


Compared with western literature, Japanese literature, as a whole, is 
lyrical. I don’t know why. Probably the Japanese people have always 
been born lyrical. Even the novel cannot be completely objective. The lack 
of epic poetry in the European meaning is characteristic, while the first collec- 
tion of poems (8th Century) is profusely lyrical. How one can get rid of the 
lyrical tendency is the problem of present-day writers, of our novelists especially. 

That lyrical character naturally comes out in the style, and as a con- 
sequence the style cannot be quite dry, but is, in a degree, moist—wet with senti- 
ment, one may say. I was once long ago reading Edward Garnett’s novel 
Lady into Fox, and felt the style to be graceful; but ‘graceful’ was not quite the 
word, and I dared to express the feeling as “dewy”. I remarked to Harold 
Monro and William Empson that Garnett’s was a dewy style; and they both 
seemed to have caught what I had in mind. That word “dewy” may also be 
applicable to Japanese literary prose in general. It is often too dewy to depict 
any person or scene objectively as a bare fact. 

But I cannot say that Japanese literature is therefore rich in subjective 
writing. The moisture of style does not come from the writer’s excessively 
subjective contact with his material. The writer may be keeping himself aloof 
as regards the object in hand, still the style cannot be scientifically cool. The 
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cause of this ‘wet’ style must lie in the nature of Japanese words themselves, 
which are suggestive of feelings with many undefined implications. 

That Japanese words are wet with feelings explains why very short poems, 
of thirty-one syllables or even of seventeen, are possible. They are not epi- 
grammatic, as they would be if composed in any European language, 
but are purely lyrical. They are not miniatures, but a broad canvas in small, 
and in spite of the terms employed here they are not pictures painted but 
scenes suggested. And this form of short lyric is loved by all the people. He 
was not exaggerating who said that the Japanese people are all poets. They 
are all occasional poets. A soldier going out for war leaves behind a poem of 
thirty-one syllables telling how he intends to die for the country. An old man 
who celebrates his eighty-eighth birthday composes a seventeen syllable poem on 
how a long life was but a short dream of vicissitudes. A macaroni vender is 
often a veteran of such amateur-poems, and a postman in his capacity as a poet 
has a great name in the wall-paper anthology pasted on a wall in a railway sta- 
tion waiting-room. 

I cannot easily decide whether a personal essay is a product of a philoso- 
phical mind or of a leisured life, but I am sure it is written with words of the 
heart, of which the Japanese language has a great store. Hence the long history 
of essays in Japan. 

It is curious that in spite of all such peculiarities, present-day Japanese 
literature is represented by the novel, essentially an epic-form. The novel has 
the greatest reading public as elsewhere in the world, and literary reviews are 
centred upon it; and apparently critics write few notes on contemporary poems 
and very rarely on essays. Are the poem and the essay neglected because they 
cannot be ignored by the people so long as they preserve the language of the 
heart, or the moist vocabulary? 
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To Foster Fathers 





4 HOSE of the occupation forces, who once participated in democratizing 
Japan in accordance with the Potsdam Declaration, may still be vitally 
interested in watching how she is fulfilling the pledge she made nine 

years ago to carry out a democratic way of living, particularly in politics both 

domestic and international. 

One thing which I especially wish to bring to their attention in this con- 
nection is the fact that Japan, at the time of her surrender, had to introduce 
in her country two sorts of Democracy simultaneously. They were, on one 
hand, the Jeffersonian Democracy and, on the other, the 20th Century De 
mocracy which was particularly influenced by the late President Roosevelt's New 
Deal centering around controlled economy and Social Security. It was Japan's 
peculiar fate to be led to adopt those two kinds at the same time through the 
guidance of the Allied countries, especially the U.S.A. 

The Jeffersonian Democracy gives us the fundamental principles of De 
mocracy as a moral issue, emphasizing as it does the dignity of human beings. 
Evidently, according to Jefferson, the best government is one which administers 
the least possible, for the government as such is to be considered as one of the 
“necessary evils”. This trend of thought was much appreciated by us, the 
Japanese. For we had been, up to the end of the war, accustomed to collectiv- 
ism which gives conspicuous precedence to the group in detriment to the indivi- 
dual. Thus it was and is still now considered very urgent to eradicate totali- 
tarian collectivism and to do our best to foster individualism among us. It was 
also on that point that special emphasis was laid at the outset of the occupation 
in the policies that were taken by the occupation forces in guiding the Japanese 
people. 

But there was, as said before, the other kind of Democracy which the 
occupation authorities were careful not to forget to introduce in our country 
side by side with that Jeffersonian Democracy. This “20th Century Demo- 
<racy” represents the more or less realistic side of democratic thought, not 
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only respecting the “Freedom” element but also paying due regard to the 
“Equality” element in Democracy. For America herself had undergone 
a sweeping change in her mode of Democracy especially after the New Deal, 
a policy advocated by the late President Roosevelt in dealing with the colossal 
problem of world-wide depression since 1929. The former “laissez faire” policy 
of America had been gradually transformed into the attitude of national con- 
trol in economy and administration. Then followed war-time administration 
which has had to be kept going until now, owing to the Korean war and other 
international complications. This situation in the U.S.A. was bound to influence 
Japan too, for the ties of international solidarity have been very close and 
strong between the two countries. As Japan is also driven by her own domestic 
circumstances to take a national control policy, this trend is sure to be strength- 
ened in future in view of the present grave situation at home and abroad. 

These circumstances give, it seems to me, a great deal of justification to 
the present Japanese government in resorting to the so-called “reverse course 
policy”. The democratic system adopted right after the war is being amended; 
the people are again in danger of being brought under the bureaucratic yoke 
and of losing their freedom of opinion and other fundamental human rights. 
“That is because the world situation has entirely changed”, says the govern- 
ment to the people as an excuse. World affairs, it says, are now in such a 
serious condition that stricter control on the part of the government is ab- 
solutely called for; even in the Western countries, particularly in the U.S.A., 
powerful national control is being exercised in various phases of public life. 
It is with this kind of argument that our government has brought about a 
more nationalized Police Force, strengthened our Self-Defence Force and carried 
out several reforms consolidating government power at the expense of indivi- 
dual freedom. 

It should be pointed out, however, that at present Japan is still in its 
infancy so far as its growth in the Jeffersonian spirit of Democracy is concerned. 
She has not yet mastered even the most elementary stage; her steps in this new 
way of life are still so faltering that we have to keep doing our best to foster and 
encourage the democratic spirit among the public servants as well as the people 
in general. 

It follows that we have to be very careful not to hinder the growth of 
Democracy in Japan by bringing about any radical changes in the existing 
democratic system, however desirable such changes may seem in view of the im- 
mediate situation lying before us. Such a caution would not be necessary in 
the Western countries, for there the history of Democracy is a long one dating 
back to the Renaissance. The Jeffersonian spirit of Democracy has taken deep 
root in the Western people’s mind. Democracy is now so firmly set among them 
that even drastic changes toward nationalistic principles would not greatly affect 
their fundamental way of thinking and living. In Japan, however, the situa- 
tion is utterly c.ifferent. If we were to take too realistic a policy of strengthen- 
ing the power of the government in order to tide over the difficulties of the 
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moment, there is ample danger that Democracy in Japan will be nipped in 
the bud, driving our country back again to former totalitarianism. 

Those are the reasons why I earnestly appeal to the Americans, former 
foster fathers of Japanese Democracy, to give thoughtful consideration to this 
peculiar situation in our country and request them not to give too much 
encouragement to short-sighted nationalistic policies. For it lies still with the 
Americans to a great extent, whether our nation can become a truly democratic 
country or not. If democratization of Japan was the task they set about to do 
nine years ago, are they not willing to let Japan achieve it? 

Maeda Tamon 


os . A New Cultural Era for Japan 
eS 


in the Womb of Time 
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S there any other country in the world like Japan, with a civilization of its 

] own unbroken through the ages and yet which in every aspect of its 

modern everyday life presents such a confusion of the indigenous and the 
imported? 

From such basic matters as food, clothes and housing to her literature, 
art, religion and law and even her manners and morals, everything in Japan 
is a mixture of the Japanese and the Foreign. Both men and women nowadays 
habitually wear western dress; this is not referred to by the term “Kimono”! 
but as “Y6fuku”?)—from which we are happy to infer that the traditional 
Japanese dress also is still in general use. Exactly as described by the old 
Japanese proverb “Ki ni take wo tsuida,”) we find Japanese-style rooms and 
Western-style rooms under the same roof. Where food is concerned the 
tendency is more marked than ever and in the cities Japanese restaurants stand 
side by side with the Western or Chinese equivalent, neither more numerous 
than the others. In the kitchen of a Japanese home, such exclusively Japanese 
utensils as the “Suimono Wan,”*) “Chirirenge”> and “Shamoji”®) live happily 
together with Western articles such as soup plates, metal knives, forks and 
spoons; “Sashimi,”*) Japanese fish soups and “Shioyaki"’®), are prepared on 
the same kitchen table as Western style “potage,” fried disies, becfsteaks and 
cutlets—and this not in the kitchen only of some aristocrat, millionaire or 








1) dress, clothing. 
2) Western dress. 
lit: Bamboo grafted to another tree. 
Eng. equivalent : to sew the fox’s skin to the lion's. 
) a lacquered soup bowl. 
lit ‘fallen lotus’ —a porcelain spoon the shape of which is likened to that of a petal of the lotus. 
a large wooden spoon. 
slices of raw fish. 
fish broiled with salt. 
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connoisseur, but of the ordinary, common man. 

A French architect who recently visited Japan, was reported by the 
newspapers as having remarked that he considered Japanese modern archi- 
tecture too much under the influence of the West. It has been so since first 
Japan began to have cultural intercourse with the Continent of China in 
ancient times. The City of Nara itself is little more than a museum which 
preserves the architecture of that time just as and where it was originally built. 
The Tokyo of today is a modern example of what Nara was some thousand 
old years ago, differing from the original in that, by comparison, its planning 
is Confusion, its buildings Abominations and its whole an artistically worthless 
imitation. 

It is said that Palmerston, when, in the days of his Premiership, he 
applied himself to the task of planning a number of Government Offices in 
Westminster, gave instructions that no plan was to be adopted which in any 
way threatened to destroy the medieval atmosphere of the area. For the lack 
of a post Meiji statesmen who could think in this fashion, the Government 
offices outside the Sakuradamon, built in the Western style and at the turn 
of the century when fashion was changing so fast, stand along-side each 
other, the older and the newer in no sort of order, so that it appears that 
like unneighbourly neighbours they ignore each other. The people going 
in and out all—exceptionally—wear Western dress, but enter “Cosmopolitan” 
restaurants where with complete obliviousness they choose between rice curry 
and “Gomokumeshi,”)) fried fish and “Tempura,” asparagas and “Kyiri- 
momi,”?) coitee and our traditional Japanese green tea. 

As it is with the material aspects of the culture; so it is with its spiritual 
side; not a synthesis but a mere existing side by side of the native and the 
foreign. This ‘cultural gomokumeshi’ can be seen nowhere, so well as in 
those Japanese magazines which are called “Sdég6 zasshi” because they contain 
articles dealing with every conceivable subject. But the time at our disposal 
does not allow further discussion of this particular phenomenon here. 

Reading the above any Foreigner, or Japanese, might easily conclude 
that the Japanese culture is weak and inferior. To do so would be to make 
a considerable mistake. Rather, the condition of the Japanese civilisation 
which has developed from ancient times is to be likened to that of the World 
State which will result when the Nation states of today unite and become 
mere regions and provinces of that World state. 

A world civilisation is developing which is even more confused and com- 
posite than that of modern Japan. This is not to say that each country will 
lose its own cultural character and a colourless uniformity result. On the 
contrary, in the same way that the more a society advances, the more marked be- 
comes the individuality of its members, so will Order arise from Confusion and 
the peculiar cultures of different countries reach new stages of development. 


1) a “Chinese” dish, a mixture of meats, fish, vegetables and rice. 
2) sliced cucumber in vinegar, sweetened. 
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Thus Japan has from ancient times borrowed from foreign cultures. 
She borrowed without restraint from the civilisations of the continent of China 
and the Korean peninsular. But already by the Heian Period (9th Century 
A.D.) a Japanese culture had been born which had its roots in Japan’s own 
people and natural surroundings and, whether in its Art, its Literature or 
such details as the food, clothing, and habitations of the people, differed 
completely from that of any other country. It took four or five centuries for 
such “Order” to arise from “Confusion” and however fast may be the march 
of modern Civilisation, not even one century has passed since the Meiji Restora- 
tion and the beginning of Japan’s intimacy with the Western World. Thus 
it is in question whether Japan has yet passed through the Nara-Style Age 
of Imitation and certain that many, many more years must pass before the 
dawn of a New Heian Era. The situation of Post-war Japan is a repetition 
of the Meiji Restoration experience and the nation is for a second time being 
exposed to the influences of modern western civilisation. It will be indeed 
disastrous if she repeats the fatal error of the Japanese of the Showa era, who, 
incensed by taunts that they were mere “imitative monkeys” created the illusion 
of “Nippon” and later seemed to be powerless before the Frankenstein they 
had produced. Hasegawa Nyozekan 


Potatoes in a Bucket 





UPPOSE you put twenty potatoes in a bucket half full of water and stir it 

S with a stick. The potatoes will be knocked about and rubbed against 

each other. If you increase the number of potatoes to thirty, their bumping 

and rubbing will be good deal different from that of twenty potatoes. They will 

knock against each other much harder, their friction will be intensified and 

more skin will get scraped off. In other words the ‘rate of friction’ (if I may 
use such an expression) will be different. 

To describe human beings in terms of mere potatoes may stir a dignified 
resentment among some, but in the Japanese language, when we describe a 
crowd of people, we say ‘it is like washing potatoes’. To-day there is a certain 
abnormality in political and economic life and, indeed, in society as a whole 
in post-war Japan. I think that this abnormality is due to the abrupt rise in 
the ‘rate of friction’. 

Any foreigner who has seen post-war Tokyo can easily picture the scene- 
an endless stream of people passing along Sukiya Bridge, which I can see from 
where I sit writing this article in the Asahi Shimbun Office; a crowd of passers- 
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by pushing along Shinjuku district or the streets close by Shibuya station. I 
doubt if you could find such a vast stream of people anywhere else in the world. 
It is difficult to walk without bumping into each other and rubbing shoulders 
and arms against other people—just like those potatoes in the bucket. Every- 
one feels that the crowds in the streets of Tokyo have become a good deal worse 
since the war. But this is only one of the outward signs of the ‘friction’. Can 
we look a little deeper, at the inner significance of this phenomenon? 

What are the thoughts of those passers-by who are busily walking cross 
Sukiya Bridge? Of course they vary, but one man may be worrying as to how 
to raise some 10,000 yen which he has simply got to have to-day. Others may 
be worrying also about raising some money, but it is perhaps a much smaller 
sum, say a few hundred yen. And probably quite a lot of them may be feeling 
just as desperate in trying to find ways and means of getting whatever they 
must have. I do not believe that every one of them is happily thinking of the 
game of pachinko or of the latest score of his favorite baseball team. Indeed, 
even in this game pachinko, which is a form of light entertainment for the 
masses, one finds, now-a-days, a sort of ‘semi-professional’ who thinks he must 
earn his daily living of a few hundred yen out of his pachinko winnings. It 
suggests then that these passers-by are not people who are all enjoying a leisure- 
ly walk or regular office workers on their way between home and office. More 
likely, most of them are those who have gone astray and have become ‘potatoes 
in the bucket’, all engaged in the exercise of bumping against each other. 

The scarcer the chance of getting a regular and stable job, the more un- 
stable the occupation, the more intensified becomes the ‘friction’ among human 
beings. Every country must have a similar kind of ‘friction’ though it may dif- 
fer in degree. The ‘friction’ sometimes takes the form of competition. But 
in the case of Japan, the very existence of this intense friction and competi- 
tion has created enterprises of a novel kind. Young Japanese boys, already 
seeking good living conditions for their later years, throng those schools where 
they are most likely to get the necessary qualifications for finding jobs in 
future. In many cases, it is rather the mothers, who have never had easy lives, 
who tend to egg on the boys. However, the gates of the schools are narrow. 
The entrance examinations are abnormally difficult. 

Thus, there have appeared in greater numbers than ever before special 
schools for preparing pupils for entrance examinations; and these schools are 
doing extremely well. Moreover, the magazines catering for young boys 
preparing for the examinations also make a big profit. It can be said that 
both these special schools and the magazines have found an opening for business 
just because there existed the ‘friction,’ to which we have refered. People keep 
a watchful eye on the smallest gap between the bumping potatoes. 

Japanese business competition is not normal. Let me illustrate the 
point in this way: suppose Japan has a publishing market just adequate to 
provide business for one hundred publishing firms and their 10,000 employees, 
you will be sure to find three hundred publishing firms and 30,000 employees 
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squashed into this small market. Normal competition such as maintaining 
business by competing against others with original ideas and devices do not 
play a big role in Japan. A great deal of the competition in present-day 
Japan does not require any new ideas, devices, energy or expenses. Take 
the publishing business, for instance; first one spots the current publication 
making the biggest profit, then one copies its appearance and tries to imitate 
its contents as near as possible in the shortest possible time. The cause of 
this abnormal competition lies in the fact that there are too many enterprises 
in too small a market. In another word, a slump—a slump in every field 
of business. But this abnormal competition born in spite of, or rather because 
of, the slump opens up in its turn yet another new field of enterprise. This 
is the advertising and publicity racket, and it gives Japan the appearance of 
prosperity. Its symbols can be seen in the neon signs that brighten up the 
night scenes of Tokyo or Osaka and in the loud speaking advertising pillars 
along the main streets. In Tokyo there are three little Eiffel Towers glaring 
at each other across a distance of no more than two kilometres. The little 
Eiffel Towers cost nearly ¥100,000,000 each. They are, of course, Tokyo's 
three television masts. And to think that the number of those who own 
television sets has not yet reached 20,000! 

To-day, those enterprises whose profits depend on this abnormal ‘friction’ 
seem to have reached their peak. Perhaps there is no longer a space left among 
the squashed potatoes. 

I cannot give you the exact figure as to how far the ‘rate of friction’ 
has gone up since the war, but perhaps I can say this. 

After the war, Japan lost Korea, Manchuria, Formosa, Saghalien, the 
Kurile Islands and Okinawa. They were equivalent to 45% of the whole of 
Japan. At the same time, most of the people who used to live in those areas 
returned to the Japan Proper—the remaining 55% of the land; and concentrat- 
ing in this small area, all eagerly looked for jobs. Since then, the entire 
assets owned by the whole population in this remaining area has greatly 
decreased compared with that of the pre-war period. What has been the 
outcome of this situation? In order to give the answer to this, I should 
probably have to write at great length; and even if I did so I might not be 
able to define many points. But perhaps I could best explain the situation 
in a metaphor. 

It is quite a common thing among the working class Japanese to find a 
family of six people living in a three-roomed house. The rooms are so small 
that these six people already look like the potatoes in the bucket. Suppose 
this family has to take in a relative who has lost his home. The number 
increased is only one, and roughly speaking, the increased ‘rate of fric 
tion’ would be one sixth. But, I can well imagine from my own experi- 
ence that the tension of the family would mount to an unbearable degree. 
In other words, even a fraction of rise in the ‘friction’ could bring about 
a high degree of tension—so much so that it could appear as a different 
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kind of tension. This present situation in Japanese life is largely due to the 
circumstances under which we lost the war and accepted the unconditional 
surrender at the time. That being so, the Japanese people are not in a position 
to complain very openly, but the fact remains that no-one can hush the voice 


of protesting reality. Ryu Shintaro 


Asian Sympathies 





— 
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ENERALIZATIONS about any country or people must, in their very 
nature, be only partially correct and, therefore, must also be partially wrong. 
There has been such a diversity of opinion about the Japanese people and 

so much apears to have been written about them, particularly by western writers, 
that when a foreigner comes to Japan, he finds himself somewhat puzzled. There 
are enthusiasts like Lafcadio Hearn and there are the cynics. It had become 
a commonplace with western writers of the last century to depict orientals as 
mysterious people. The mystery, it appears to me, was not in the people 
themselves, but in the lack of understanding in the observers. Since coming 
to Japan, I have heard generalizations such as “the Japanese are great in small 
things and small in great things”, that “the Japanese are loyal only to them- 
selves,” that “the Japanese merchant classes are unscrupulous,” etc., etc. One 
result of such judgment brought to a sensitive people appears to have been to 
make the people of Japan somewhat reticent about themselves. Thus there are 
very few satisfactory works by Japanese writers about themselves. I may add 
that Indians have perhaps suffered as much from western generalizations as the 
Chinese or the Japanese. 

Being on an island always tends to make people somewhat conscious 
of themselves; added to it is the history of 200 years of deliberate isolation 
during the Tokugawa period. There is no doubt that each nation has, 
over a long period of years, developed certain ways and manners. These 
peculiarities of behaviour should not be the subject of criticism or condem- 
nation, but an attempt should be made to understand them allowing for a 
different background. 

It is felt that, if we can approach foreign customs and institutions in a 
spirit of sympathy, trying to understand the reasons, mainly historical, which 
have brought about these customs, we would be able to understand the people 
better. Questions of art and aesthetics are usually considered in this manner. 
No one today condemns Indian art on the ground that it is different from 
that of Europe. In fact, the last fifty years has seen great appreciation of 
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oriental and African art. Unfortunately, however, there is not a similar ap- 
proach to problems of morals and economics. The reason may be that there 
is a certain amount of emotion involved in ethical judgments and a certain 
amount of self-interests in economic and political judgments. It is to be hoped, 
however, that in future different conditions may prevail. 

While it is true that there is a greater realization that humanity is one, 
yet there remains the effect of groupings of the past. Asia under the twin 
influence of India and China, had developed a particular attitude towards life. 
This attitude was not a good defensive mechanism against the encroachment of 
the West, and Japanese statesmen, having watched the fate of other Asian coun- 
tries, bowed before the storm. While retaining a great deal of their traditional 
qualities, they appear to have been ready to accept the lesson of history and to 
become as westernized as circumstances permitted. This policy has had the 
effect of turning the face of Japan away from the countries with which she 
should have been culturally united. I am glad, however, to notice that now 
that the other Asian nations have achieved their freedom, there is a definite 
move in Japan that she should take her place amongst the peoples of Asia. 
The teachings of Buddhism, the ways and habits of the people, the Confucian 
ethics, all combine to make Japan nearer Asia than modern clothes and the 
factories of the last seventy years could bring her nearer West. In fact, even 
Japanese statesmen felt that their country was not being accepted as an equal 
by European countries of the past. We sincerely hope that nothing will now 
occur to retard the return of Japan to Asian sympathies. 

Dr. M. A. Rauf 
H. E. Ambassador of India in Japan 
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“ Everest ” Aftermath 


T was late in January, this year, when the “Conquest of Everest” was first 
I shown on the screen. In the initial six months of its showing, not less 
than one million and a half people are said to have bought tickets to see 
this epochal film. The film is still being screened in various parts of the 
country, and we do not know how many people in Japan will eventually see this 
picture. 

However, according to a certain reliable source, the audience-figure at 

the end of June ran to 1,508,578. 
The interesting point about this estimate is that half the total number 
comprised the audience of Tokyo and provinces north of Tokyo on the main 
land. Therefore, we can easily assume that something like five-hundred thousand 
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Tokyo residents have been to the theatre to see this remarkable feat, both in 
mountaineering and filming. It means in effect that one in every fifteen people 
in the City of Tokyo nowadays knows Sir John Hunt, Sir Edmund Hillary and, 
of course, Tenzing the Sherpa, not only by name but also by sight. This is 
a remarkable fact because, according to the experience of the experts of the 
film enterprise, a film like the “Conquest”, being purely documental, without 
any love scene or shooting, normally stood no chance of being a big success 
in Japan. The success was, in fact, much greater than for any other film 
ever imported from European countries. 

The reception of “Everest” in book form was inevitably different, al- 
though it, too, was a success. The reading public is limited everywhere. The 
authentic translation of “The Ascent of Everest” by John Hunt appeared early 
in May. In the three months following its publication, over ten thousand 
copies were sold, which greatly exceeded what was first expected by the pub- 
lisher. Here also Tokyo readers play a prominent role, namely, not less 
than two-thirds of the total circulation found their readers either in or around 
Tokyo. This proportion is not entirely abnormal, or exceptional as with 
most publications of this sort, Tokyo is by far the greatest customer. 

At present the population of the City of Tokyo is a little over 7,350,000 
according to a recent figure, which corresponds to 9 per cent of the total 
population of Japan. What this 9 per cent means to the cinema enterprise 
and to the publishing trade is thoroughly appreciated, and it is possible that 
we may obtain more or less the same result from an analysis of other fields. 

Since the war it is fashionable to blame the post-war generation as 
being responsible for all the immorality, unhealthiness and frivolousness. But 
there is something which makes us feel that another or new generation is 
emerging from the post-war confusion. I do not mean to associate the 
success of the Everest film and book directly with the vague feeling which 
I have, but it does encourage me to say with confidence that I feel there is a 
new spirit in Japan, or at least in the post-war Japan. Matsukata Saburo 


Excess Farm Population 





OR long, and particularly since the war, Japan has been beset by numerous 
F economic ills, rooted for the most part in over-population and unem- 
ployment. Considered from the viewpoint of economics alone, the 
question of how to create enough jobs to provide for a decent standard 
of living constitutes a bewildering challenge. And there is little likelihood 
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of the situation improving for some time to come. Consequently, success in 
Japanese politics depends in a large measure on the extent to which the 
problem of over-population is dealt with to everybody's satisfaction. 

Since farm population provides the simplest clue to the problem of 
employment in Japan, it would be worthwhile to look further into this 
matter. However, in order to understand the current situation better, a review 
of prewar population statisics will first be undertaken. 

The following table shows overall employment, including movements 
in farm and other industries, since the first national census of 1920. 


JAPANESE EMPLOYMENT 
(in 1,000 persons) 











1920 1930 1940 1950 Net Increase (Decrease) for 
Each Ten-Year Period 

1920-30 1930-40 1940-50 
ALL JOBS 26,966 29,341 32,231 35,575 2,375 2,890 3,344 
Farming 13,727 13,742 13,363 16,132 15 (—)379 2,769 
Manufacturing 4,438 4,702 6,845 5,646 263 2,143 (—)1,199 
Merchandising 2,650 4,113 4,083 3,835 1,463 (—)30 (—)248 
Service Trades 1,932 2,459 2,887 3,156 527 428 269 
Government 579 733 618 1,508 14 (—)15 890 








It will be seen that in prewar years there was an average annual increase 
in overall employment ranging from slightly less than 240,000 to slightly under 
290,000; that the ups and downs of farm employment were so small that 
virtually no change could be discerned; and that leeway, therefore, for employ- 
ment gains was provided mainly by manufacturing, merchandising, and services. 
This shift in the pattern of employment vividly shows the course of Japan’s 
economy as it underwent rapid industrialization. For, apart from the emigra- 
tion, notably after 1930, to Korea, Manchuria, Taiwan, and other places, 
industry as a whole provided each year some 300,000 new jobs. 

Agriculture alone remained static; and since farm households have always 
indicated higher birthrates than industrial and other families, it is the writer's 
own estimate that with farm employment showing but little change, the 
5,500,000 or so prewar farm households increased their population by 800,000 
(men and women) each year and some 400,000 young men and women out of 
800,000 must have been sent to other industries. These latter are the younger 
sons and daughters of Japanese farmers, who, because they migrated in large 
numbers to the cities, long constituted a social problem for Japan. 

Although complete census figures for the years before 1920 are not 
available, experts are generally agreed that the figures cited above are applicable 
without much modification. 

As with nearly all aspects of postwar Japan, the population-employment 
pattern has changed appreciably during the decade ending with 1950. Of the 
gain of 3,350,000 in overall employment, 2,770,000 or 82 per cent resulted from 
farm jobs which, incidentally, now provide work for a total of over 16 million 
persons. Never before in history have so many people lived on Japanese farms. 
Note also must be made of the fact that this increase in farm employment did 
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not occur gradually over the decade under review but suddenly in the first 
few years following upon the surrender. This can only mean that, not only 
have the farms absorbed a major portion of the overseas Japanese repatriated 
after the war (6,200,000 up to 1950), but also the surplus labor—the younger 
sons and daughters—that formerly used to flow into the towns is now being 
largely contained by the rural communities. 

This increase in farm population has resulted, naturally, in an increase 
in the number of farm households: as against the prewar standard of farm houses 
numbering 5,500,000 there has been a 12 per cent increase to 6,180,000 in 1950 
with, moreover, an increase in the average membership per household. How- 
ever, as there has been no increase in farm acreage—rather a slight decrease—, 
there has been a marked decline in the size of the individual farm. This, 
inevitably has resulted in intensification of the troubles that have always plagued 
Japanese agriculture. For instance, the farms contain a high percentage of 
potential or “submerged” unemployment; there have been marked increases in 
part-time work, particularly by the men-farmers, in non-farm activities; the 
census of 1950 revealed that for the first time in history women workers on 
the farms exceeded the men; and, because of the existence of many marginal 
farms, the process of stratification is being greatly intensified. On the whole, 
the pressure generated by over-population among farmers has tended to become 
greater than in prewar days; and today it is definitely on the farms that the 
strain is most heavily felt. For, although many reforms have been instituted, 
the tradition of family still exercises a tight hold on Japanese individuals, 
and those seeking work in the cities usually return to their farm relatives 
and friends when their search turns out to be fruitless. The farms which 
provide a buffer against unemployment tend to obscure the issue by harboring 
the “invisible” or “submerged” joblessness which is a salient feature of present- 
day Japan. And in so far as the farm population contains a high proportion 
of “involuntary” employment, there exists a pernicious factor tending to force 
down the wages of the laborer. 

Space does not permit treatment of the methods whereby the pressure 
of population, outlined in some of its aspects, might be relieved. It is, however, 
obvious that such a solution as attempted in the past through militaristic ex- 
pansionism can never again be condoned. Consequently, there appears to be 
no remedy other than to attempt further industrialization (by concentrated 
outlay of capital) for the creation of more jobs. Adam Smith postulated that 
the size of the market determines the extent to which division of labor can 
be pushed; and in the case of Japan the size of our trade determines the 
possibility of capital expenditure, therefore the possibility of increased 
employment. In this sense it can be said that without ever touching on the 
problems associated with heavy importation of food, the farms and farmers 
of Japan are immediately affected, through the pressure of population, by 
the international status of Japan. 


Tobata Seiichi 
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The Labor Problem in Japan 


AYUSAWA IwAo 


FEUDALISM AND PREWAR CONDITION 


In order to understand the labor 
problem in Japan, which is still re- 
garded by a considerable portion of 
the people as a problem of human 
relationship which should find its 
solution neither in economics nor in 
politics but in humanitarian ethics, 
one has to gain first a clear notion of 
Japanese feudalism. 

One has to remember that for 
over seven centuries till the restora- 
tion of the Emperor’s regime, in 1867, 
Japan was under a complete system 
of feudalistic government which had 
its moral and religious sanctions in 
Buddhism and Confucianism. 

Isolated from the mainland by 
water, Japan maintained a self-con- 
tained community, where rigid class 
Buddhism 
with its fatalistic teachings of self 
abnegation and resignation, and Con- 
fucianism with its emphasis on the 
virtues of loyalty to the feudal lord, 
filial piety to the parents, self restra- 
int, moderation, respect for order, 
etc., had a peculiarly cogent influ- 
ence on the submissive, if not servile, 
population in maintaining the rigidly 
stratified social order under the rule 
of the Shégun. 

There were authority and power 
on the side of the ruler or the su- 
periors. There were respect, loyalty 


distinction was enforced. 


and obedience to the superiors on 
the side of those who were ruled and 
there were classes and families that 
composed the feudal society but no 
individual as the ultimate unit of 
society. Under feudalism, there was 
no “integrity of the individual”, 
no “dignity of human personality,” 
Believe it or not, in pre-Meiji, where 
the integrity of the individual was 
non-existent, in the whole Japanese 
vocabulary there was no word for 
“right.” The present Japanese word 
Kenri for “right” had to be and was 
coined in the early Meiji period. 

The above brief account should 
suffice to show that feudalism was not 
only a political system; it was ethics 
and religion for the Japanese people 
for centuries. Time-honored institu- 
tions and traditions die hard. Feud- 
alism is still in the veins of the Japa- 
nese race today and this, more than 
anything else, is complicating the 
labor problem in Japan where, since 
the war, democracy has been heralded 
as the guiding principle. 

The original Factory Act, the first 
important labor law in Japan’s his- 
tory, was enacted only as lately as 
1911 largely because of the feudalis- 
tic oppositions against any such law. 
It was argued that attempts to limit 
working hours and to give legal pro- 
tection to workers regarding their 
wages and conditions of employment 
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by law were subversive of “the tradi- 
tional manners and good morals” 


which characterized the Japanese 
society. The government must not 
intervene. No coercive law must be 


introduced. Employers should be left 
free to exercise their benevolent 
principle in their own industries. 
Similar arguments, only more violent- 
ly phrased, were put forward to pre- 
vent Japan in the prewar period 
from having any trade union law. 
Bills for trade union laws were con- 
demned as “socialist” or “socialistic,” 
which were equivalent to “com- 
munistic” in the language of the 
capitalist society of today. 

The first Factory Act was applica- 
ble to factories where 15 or more 
(later “10 or more”) workers were 
employed. Limitations 
of working hours and of night work 
were enforceable only for women 
and young persons. Men could be 
worked unlimited hours (except in 
underground mines). The minimum 
age of employment was still low (14, 
or 12 if compulsory elementary 
schooling were completed). There 
wage regulation. 


normally 


was no minimum 
Safety and hygienic requirements in 
law were crude and primitive when 
compared with the present provi- 
sions. 

Some more protective labor laws, 
extending the scope of protection to 
other workers, were enacted sub- 
sequently: e.g. the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws applicable to civil 
engineering and construction workers 
Mariners’ Law (1937) for protection 
of maritime workers, Commercial 


Shops Law (1938) for workers em- 


* “Social Aspects of Japanese Industry” by Fernand Maurette, 1L0. Geneva 1934 


ployed at stores, etc. 

The system of factory and mining 
inspection was inadequate, and 
trade unions were still small and 
weak. The result was that, despite 
constant improvements in legislation 
and in working conditions, at places 
where inspection with only inade- 
quately carried out, the evils of long 
hours of work, low wages, dangerous 
and insanitary conditions of work, 
inhumane treatment of female and 
juvenile workers, remained largely 
unremedied. 

It was against a background of this 
sort that the striking expansion of 
Japan’s foreign trade took place in 
the years after World War I, and the 
criticism of so-called “social dump- 
ing” was raised against Japan’s ex- 
port trade in the countries of Europe 
which were hit hard by the Japanese 
competition. The famous Maurette 
report* published by ILO in Geneva 
authoritatively refuted the unfound- 
ed charges of social dumping point- 
ing out notably that: I, There was 
no deliberate debasing of the stand- 
ard of labor protection in Japan, 2 
Conditions of labor and standards of 
legal protection were actually im- 
proving in the export industries, 3. 
Japan had the advantage over the 
western countries in competition 
because of her new and more effici- 
ent industrial equipment, 4. Indus- 
try of the people, rationalization and 
mechanization characterized Japan's 
export industries. 

The Maurette report was fair and 
not dispel all 
fears and suspicions in the minds of 
western people. 


conclusive but did 
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DEMOCRACY AND POSTWAR DEVELOP- 
MENT OF LABOR LAWS 


Phenomenal developments in labor 
legislation and improvements in con- 
ditions of labor occurred as the 
result, strange as it may sound, of 
Japan’s defeat in war. As the condi- 
tion of cease-fire, Japan accepted the 
Potsdam Declaration, which laid 
down the terms of surrender. One 
of these terms was that the Japanese 
Government should “guarantee the 


freedom of thought, speech and 
religion, respect the basic human 
democratic tendencies.” In_ short, 


Japan was required to become a 
country of Democracy. 

It was with a view to giving effect 
to the Potsdam Declaration that 
General MacArthur, shortly after as- 
suming his post as Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, order- 
ed the Japanese Government by a 
letter dated October 11, 1945 to carry 
out a series of administrative or 
legislative measures which were in 
the nature of fundamental reforms 
aiming at the institution of a demo- 
cratic regime in this country. Of 
the five specific measures which were 
laid down in his letter addressed to 
Prime Minister Shidehara, No. 2 re- 
quired the “encouragement of the 
unionization of labor....that it may 
be clothed with such dignity as will 
permit it an initial voice in safe- 
guarding the workingmen from ex- 
ploitation and abuse.” 

The order of the Supreme Com- 


mander had to be complied with fully 
and speedily. The direct result of 
this was the enactment of the so-call- 
ed “Three Basic Labor Laws”: The 
Trade Union Law, The Labor Rela- 
tions Adjustment Law and The 
Labor Standards Law. With the en- 
forcement of these new labor laws 
of basic importance, labor in Japan 
entered a new stage of its evolution.* 

The Trade Union Law promul- 
gated in December 1945 was legisla- 
tion of epoch-making importance. 
The purpose of the law was “to ele- 
vate the status of workers,” placing 
them “on equal standing with their 
employers in their bargaining with 
the latter”. Discriminatory acts by 
the employer against workers who 
form or join a union, his refusal to 
bargain with the representatives of a 
union and his interference with a 
union were liable to penalty, con- 
stituting “unfair labor practice”. 


Provisions were laid down to en- 
courage the formation of trade agree- 
ments between the employer and 
workers. Labor Relation Boards, on 
national and prefectural levels and 
tri-partite in composition with em- 
ployers, workers and the public rep- 
resented by equal number of mem- 
bers on each board, were created. 
These boards had functions to con- 
ciliate, mediate or arbitrate in labor 
disputes, with unprecedented powers. 

The Labor Relations Adjustment 
Law promulgated in September 1949 
laid down the provisions for bring- 
ing about conciliation, mediation or 


* The current widespread impression as if, all these laws were imposed by MacArthur’s ad- 
ministration on the unwilling Japanese people must be corrected. The drafts of these laws worked 
out by Romu Hosei Shingi Kai (Labor Legislation Council) appointed by the Japanese Government, 
consisting of Japanese scholars, employers and trade union leaders. A more detailed account of 
the labor laws and of trade unions in postwar Japan is found in a series of articles by the present 
writer entitled “Postwar Developments in Organized Labor” in Contemporary Japan, Vol. XXI, No’s. 4-12 
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arbitration in labor disputes. Also, 
provisions were made for “Emer- 
gency Adjustment” in case of a dis- 
pute in public welfare work or in a 
dispute liable seriously to threaten 
the national economic interest. 

Only a few figures suffice to show 
how strong an impetus these laws sup- 
plied to labor unions in their expan- 
sion. Starting almost “from scratch” 
in 1945 when the war ended, in hard- 
ly four years’ time the number of 
unions in Japan had risen by 1949 to 
34,688 with combined membership of 
6,655,483, representing 55.7% of the 
total number of workers. 

The third of the three basic laws, 
The Labor Standard Law promul- 
gated in April 1947, was enacted 
with the lofty purpose of ensuring to 
the workers “working conditions 
which should meet the needs of the 
workers to live a life worthy of a 
human being.” (Article 1) 

In drafting this Law, every conceiv- 
able effort was made to conform with 
the standards of labor protection set 
forth in the International Conven- 
tions and Recommendations of ILO. 
For this very reason, this law is criti- 
cized as being “idealistic,” “unrealis- 
tic” and “injurious to the real inter- 
ests of the national economy” by the 
more conservative or 
critics. 


reactionary 


The law is to be applied indiscri- 
minately to all workers regardless of 
nationality, creed or social status. 
Conditions of work are to be fixed 
by the workers and employers, the 
two parties standing on an equal foot- 
ing. Equal pay is assured for equal 
work. Workers’ rights regarding em- 
ployment and dismissal are clearly set 


forth. Minute provisions are fixed re- 
garding wage payment, hours of work 
(8 per day and 48 per week), rest 
periods, limitation of working hours 
and night work for women and 
minors, holidays, annual leave with 
pay, work in mines and in unhealthy 
or dangerous situation extra pay for 
overtime work (25% of the basic 
wage). Safety and hygiene require- 
ments constitute a special chapter in 
the Law. 

In order to remove the evils of ex- 
ploitation of apprentices and to en- 
sure that they are given adequate 
training, detailed provisions are laid 
down concerning apprenticeship and 
their training. 

Another feature of the Labor Stan- 
dard Law is the requirement to work 
out “Employment Regulations” at 
places where 10 or more workers are 
normally employed. The Regulations 
must be worked out, with the agree- 
ment either of the trade union or of 
the majority of the workers in the 
workshop. 

Before the war, the dormitories set 
up by the employers in conjunction 
with their factories had given rise to 
criticism. A whole chapter is devoted 
to minute requirements to ensure 
healthy conditions in the dormitories. 

However, laws will become a dead 
letter unless they are faithfully ob- 
served. There are severe penalty pro- 
visions applicable to the delinquent 
employers, including imprisonment 
up to the maximum of 10 years or 
fines of varying amounts. But in or- 
der to ensure strict observance of the 
law, a whole chapter is also devoted 
to the provisions for a system of labor 
inspection, with inspectorates on na- 
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tional and prefectural levels. 


DILEMMA OF LAPOR STANDARD AND 
ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


These labor laws which are criti- 
cized today as “idealistic,” “unrealis- 
tic,” etc. were enacted, it must now be 
admitted, under abnormal conditions 
to comply with the terms of surrender 
even though they actually embodied 
the ideas and aspirations of the more 
advanced Japanese people. The back- 
ing of the United States made it 
possible for Japan to adopt those 
“extravagant” standards and it might 
have been possible to maintain 
them intact, had the occupation con- 
tinued. But now that the occupation 
has come to an end and, America’s 
support is withdrawn, the “un-realis- 
tic” labor standards, if they are actu- 
ally so, must now be reconsidered. In 
this Japan is now faced with a dilem- 
ma. 

With the restoration of indepen- 
dence, as the occupation came to an 
end, the Government began to take 
increasingly drastic policies of eco- 
nomic readjustment. Those steps are 
criticized as “reactionary” by many, 
while others give them their assent 
as being “realistic’ measures. The 
“deflation” policy of the Government 
put into force recently is one such 
measure. It has had its effects on 
labor standards in Japan. 

It appears that the deflation policy 
enforced by the Bank of Japan under 
the direction of the Government hit 
specially hard the medium sized and 
small scale industrial enterprises of 
this country, because they depended 
most on the Bank’s loans. More and 
more cases are reported of failure in 


the part of small firms to pay not only 
extra pay for overtime work but also 
the weekly or monthly wages. 
Somewhere in Kyishu, a firm failed 
to pay wages for more than two 
months, which almost led to a 
riot. Long “lay-offs” or compulsory 
leaves without pay, dismissals or in- 
voluntary “withdrawals” by drawing 
lots, long hours or overtime work 
without the proper overtime pay, 
failures or closing down of the firm, 
especially among the small and finan- 
cially more unstable etc. are being re- 
ported day by day and it is to deal 
with such a distressing economic situa- 
tion that the revision of some of the 
“extravagant” provisions in the Labor 
Standard Law is vociferously urged. 

Should the high standards set up 
in the Labor Standard Law be lower- 
ed in order to save the small or 
medium sized, struggling enterprises 
from bankruptcy? If so, which provi- 
sions of the law, and how? 

Of all the authorities concerned, it 
is comforting to note that the Gov- 
ernment has been the most cautious 
about any attempt to lower the 
standards of labor protection. The 
Government is well aware that some 
western countries which are in a 
position to suffer most from Japanese 
competition are extremely sensitive 
and retaliatory measures against 
Japanese goods isuported into their 
markets may Le taken immediately 
so that lowcring of the present 
standards will not pay. The Govern- 
ment, according to a recent an- 
nouncement, recognizing that the 
existing law is much too elaborate 
and unnecessarily “formalistic” or 
“educational”, may agree to “simpli- 
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these 


fy unnecessarily elaborate 
provisions. But in so far as they 
concern the life, health or vital 
interests of the workers, the Govern- 
ment will never consent to touch the 
existing provisions of the law. 


TRENDS OF NATIONAL ECONOMY AND 
LABOR 


In discussing the recent trends of 
the national economy in its relation 
to the labor problem in Japan, we 
are happy to have readily available 
authentic statistical data supplied by 
the Government. The Division of 
Statistical Research of the Ministry 
of Labor published only recently a 
volume entitled: RODO HAKUSHO 
(Labor Whitepaper)— Analysis of 
Labor Economy, 1954. 

Let us now look into the trends 
of the labor economy over a period 
of some years in order*to gain a fair 
and balanced opinion on the labor 
situation in this country. 





Table. I. Improvement in 
Produc- ; Employ- | Produc- 9 Family 
. ih Wage 
tion ment tivity adie Budget 
¥ Index Index Index Index 
cane’ Manufac- Manufac-, Manufac-- Manufac- All 
turing turing turing turing ee 
Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. — 
1947 100 100 100 100 100 
1948 149.6 191.0 148.1 277.2 187.3 
1949 196.3 102.4 191.7 475.7 260.3 
1950 233.6 97.1 240.6 578.0 259.8 
1951 327.9 103.1 318.0 741.0 311.0 
1952 365.2 102.3 357.0 872.5 376.8 


1953 447.6 103.4 432.9 988.7 


Source: R6dd (Labor Whitepaper) 1954. 


> 


449.9 


Steady Recovery of National Economy 

We did point out in the preceding 
the somewhat disquieting 
repercussions of the recent deflation 
policy on the labor standards in 
Japan. But that must not blur the 
picture of the recovering 
national economy of Japan. 

If we take as the base (100) the 
prewar figures of 1934-6, we see that 
the industrial and mining production 


pages 


steady 


index figures have been steadily ris- 
ing in the 5 year period from 71.0 
in 1949 to 152.8 in 1953. Exports 
more than doubled from $509.7 mil- 
lion to $1,274.8 million, and imports 
also increased more than twice from 
$904.8 million to $2,409.6 million. 
The international cade surplus did 
fall from $331.0 million in 1950 to 
$193.9 million in 1953. But the sales 
of department store, taking 1947 as 
100 rose from 419.9 in 1949 to 1,643 
in 1953. The note-issue of the Bank 
of Japan rose from ¥306,012 million 


Labor Economy 1947-1953 


Real Working 


~ en Labor- 
CPI _ Fam.Bud.| Hour Cost 

Index 

Index Index percentage 

All Manufac- All Manufac- Manufac- 
bored turing .. | turing turing 
— ie a Ind. 
100 100 100 100 100 
183.0 151.5 102.3 99.6 89.1 
241.4 197.1 107.9 99.2 77.3 
224.9 257.0 115.5 191.6 62.0 
26L8 283.0 118.8 103.6 42.5 
274.9 317.4 137.1 103.6 44.6 
293.0 337.4 152.5 104.8 41.8 


Ministry of Labor. P. 16 
Note 1. Productivity index figure is derived from Production figure divided by Employmoment figure. 


2. Wage index figure is worked out from the total average wages paid in cash to the workers 


normally employed in industrial manufacturing work as reported in Monthly Labor Statistics 


\Maigetsu Kinro Tokei). 


3. Family Budget index figure is computed from the monthly expenditure average in F. I. E. S. 
in all cities, recalculated on the basis of a 5-person family for 30 days. 

1. Real wage index and Real family budget index figures are computed from Wage index and 
Family budget index figures divided by CPI in all cities. 


5. Labor-cost percentage index is worked out by dividing the Wage index multiplied by Em- 


ployment index by the Production index multiplied by wholesale price index figure as follows: 
Wage index x Employment index 


Labor-cost percentage index = 


Production index 


Wholesale price index 
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to ¥508,083 million. Railway haul- 
age of cargo rose in the same period, 
taking 1947 as 100, from 119.5 to 
145.5. 

Other economic figures, notably 
concerning wholesale and _ retail 
prices, bills exchanged, and loans 
from the Bank of Japan, revealed 
equally interesting signs of steady 
recovery or amelioration. 
Improvements in the Labor Economy 

During the same 5 year period 
1947-1953, equally steady signs of im- 
provement are seen in the index figures 
of employment, worker’s productivity 
per head, and wages in manufactur- 
ing industries. The same applies to 
family budget figures, CPI (Consum- 
ers Price Index), and real wage figures. 
Without further comments, because 
of limited space, we must let the fol- 
lowing figures speak for themselves. 
Laber Market—Employment and 
Unemployment. 

The conditions of the labor market 
call for some comment. 


The figure of the working popula- 
tion has sharply risen from 1948 to 
1953, far faster than the rate of the 
yearly net-increase of total popula- 
tion. The total population increased 
from 79,500,000 to 86,780,000 in the 
six years, an average annual increase 
of 1,210,000. The working popula- 
tion increased in the same period 
from 34,840,000 to 39,700,00, an in- 
crease of 810,000 a year in average. 

The pressure of population is re- 
flected in the labor market in the 
rising figure of the “completely un- 
employed” workers, which rose from 
240,00 in 1948 to 450,000 in 1953, 
as table A below shows. In table 
B, we see that beside the “complete- 
ly unemployed” workers, there is a 
vast mass of the “under-employed”. 
Even among those who are classified 
as “employed” (38,960,000), as many 
as 9,620,000 or a fourth of the “em- 
ployed” workers are at work for less 
than 35 hours per week. (See table 
A and B below for further details.) 


















































Table Il. Employment and Unemployment 1948-1953 
— A (In 1,000) 
Working Population 
Total ‘Population = - ~ a 
YEAR| Popula- | Over 14 Total | — Completely 
tion | YearsofAge| °° we | SS? Unemployed 
| Forestry Agr. & Forestry 
1948 79,500 53,900 3,840 34,600 16,370 18,220 | 240 
1949 81,280 | 54,850 36,440 | 36,060 | 18,080 | 17,990 380 
1950 | 82,880 | 55,240 36,160 35,720 | 17,410 | 18,310 | 440 
1951 84,330 56,260 36,600 36,220 | 16,170 | 20,050 | 390 
1952 85,580 57,440 37,750 37,230 | 16,370 20,920 470 
1953 86,780 58,310 39,700 39,250 17,130 | 22,120 450 
m on B (In 1,000) 
Working Population 
YEAR Employed Workers 
Total Unemployed ———_—_—— ——_—— — ’ 
Total Less than 35 hrs. p. week More than 35 hrs. p. week P 
1950 | 35,720 590 35,140 8,370 26,770 
1951 36,220 540 35,680 7,800 27,880 . 
1952 37,280 470 36,820 8,440 28,380 , 
1953 39,250 | 550 38,690 9,620 29,080 4 
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Source: 
Note. 1. 
2 


Op. cit. pp, 291-292. 
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Improvements in Wage Payments 

Rather remarkable improvements in 
wages figures, both nominal and real, 
have been noticeable in recent years. 

As regards money wages, the factors 
which contributed to their rise are: 
the rising productivity of the workers, 
increasing prosperity of the various 
enterprises, activities of the workers’ 
unions in their continuous “wage 
struggles”, etc. As seen in the index 
figures in Table I, money wages kept 
rising from 100 in 1947 to 988.7 in 
1953, nearly a 90 
years. 

On the other hand, real wages 
have not risen quite as sharply as 
money wages, having risen from 100 
to 337.4 only during the same seven 
year period. This is because con- 
sumer prices of food and building 
materials, fuels, etc. have also been 
on the rise. Railway fares, 


% increase in seven 


car 


Table II. 
A. Monthly watt according 





| Regular Wages 


Firms with 


Firms with 





Firms with 





aa figures of Working Population include both employers and workers. 
U 


are unemployed having the ability and desire to 


fares, telephone and postage rates, 
etc. have all risen in the same period, 
resulting in a higher cost of living. 

A special item regarding money 
wages to which attention has to be 
drawn is that the wages paid 
to worker at establishments em- 
ploying a large number of workers 
are higher than those paid at smaller 
firms. One this is that 
bigger establishments are as a rule 
better organized financially and can 
afford to pay higher wages than the 
smaller firms. Another reason is that 
more unions are organized in bigger 
firms and they bring pressure to bear 
on the management with the result 
that higher wages are paid. The 
following table will give an idea of 
the wages paid and regular allow- 
ances granted in addition to wages, 
in Japanese firms of different sizes 
and in different industries. 


a 


reason for 


Wages paid at Japanese Firms 1950-1953 


to the size of the firms 


___ Regular . Allowances beside Wages 





























Year y : 
| 500 or more 100-499 30-99 oP or aaee —— =e 
| ; employees employees employees 
| employees employees employees | 
1950 10,589 8,916 7,131 9,599 | 8,154 6,774 
1951 13,951 | 11,098 8,604 | 11,888 9,803 7,968 
1952 16,227 12,838 9,538 | 13,903 11,324 8,891 
1953 18,326 | 14,525 | 10,9 15,657 12,663 10,129 
B. Monthly Wages according to the kind of industzies 
Year | Mining | A” Manu- Textile | Printing | Chemical | Rubber Leather | Machine 
facturing 
1951 12,503 11,264 7,677 12,027 13,224 10,355 9,813 12,134 
1952 15,188 12,830 8,697 15,097 15,284 11,702 12,082 14,159 
1953 17,116 14,181 9,630 17,213 17,479 13,667 14,119 16,029 
(Continued) 
Year Clothing Furniture | Metal Biectric Benks Transport Communi- Construc- 
oni Wares — machine _Insurance cation tion 
1951 5,941 7, 836 ll 614 12,516 16,676 11,930 10,921 “ 
1952 6,983 | 9,553 } 12,899 15,673 19,351 14,529 13,516 10,209 
1953 7,913 10,630 14,918 17,434 22,687 17,600 18,134 12,567 
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C. Regular Monthly Allowances beside Wages 





























(In Yen) 

_ All Manu- ‘ ona | ‘ | | , 

Year Mining f Textile Printing | Chemical Rubber Leather | Machine 
acturing | | 
1951 11,116 10,245 6,431 11,049 11,153 j 9,550 } 9,398 11,336 
1952 | 13,425 11,853 7,637 13,467 13,078 10,715 | 10,995 12,989 
1953 15,360 13,349 8,383 15,061 14,751 11,955 12,499 ! 14,636 
(Continued) 
Year Clothing Furniture Metal Electric Banks Transport Communi- Conatruc- 
| Wares machine Insurance cation | tion 

1951 5,321 7,537 10,326 11,386 12,928 | 10,288 9,974 | _ 
1952 6,386 9,237 11,853 13,776 15,177 12,594 11,752 | 9,517 
1953 | 7,153 10,138 13,566 15,337 17,324 15,107 15,229 | 11,355 





Source: Op. cit. pp. 32-35 


Increasing Cost of Living 

The rise in wages can be seen in 
both the money wages and real wage 
index figures. But, real wages have 
not risen quite so sharply as money 
wages because of the rising cost of 
daily necessities. 

As the following table IV shows, 
if we compare living costs in 1953 


with those of the prewar years of 
1934-36, taking the latter at 100, the 
total cost of food, clothing, heat and 
light, house rent and miscellaneous 
items increased 286.2 times. These 
are figures only of Tokyo but they 
will suffice to suggest the general 
trend of the cost of living. 


Table IV. Consumers’ Price Index 1947-1953 
(Tokyo figures) 











Combined eas see : Heat | Miscel- 
Year | Total | Total Main Cie Clothing Light | House Senha 

| food 
197 | 109.1 160.5 148.9 166.2 | 219.0 48.2 41.1 | 42.3 
1948 | 189.0 | 254.4 258.0 247.6 386.8 76 | 6.0 | 1048 
149 | 236.9 | 301.2 254.2 330.1 513.9 | i277 | 85.9 153.6 
1950 219.9 | 266.5 243.6 278.5 411.9 | M46 | 87.9 | 163.3 
1951 | 255.5 | 309.4 276.3 328.2 467.4 | 1635 | 1063 | 195.8 
1952 | 266.2 | 315.6 295.6 325.9 | 400.6 | 195.9 | 114.0 | 228.5 
1953 286.2 | 338.2 334.3 = 395.4 | 213.8 124.1 | 





Source: Op. cit. p. 322. 


PROBLEMS OF TRADE UNIONISM 
Postwar Expansion of Trade Union- 
ism 

Although the old “Constitution of 
the Japanese Empire” had an article 
formally recognizing the right of 
Japanese subjects to form associations 
“within the limits of law” as it 
there were so many legal 
hindrances that it was extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to organize 


stated, 


and carry on normal trade union 
activities. The result was that such 
trade unions as existed were only 
small in size and far too feeble to 
exert influence for appreciably im- 
proving the conditions of labor 
through bargaining or legislation. 
At the peak of their numerical 
strength, the trade unions of Japan 
in 1936 had a combined membership 
of 400,000 representing hardly 7% of 
the wage earning workers in the land. 
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The _ situation altered radically 
after the war with enactment of the 
Trade Union Law of 1946. The 

Table. V. 
pap | Number of Number of | 

YEAR | Unions Members 

1947 23,323 5,692,179 

198 | 33,926 6,677,427 

1949 34,688 6,655,483 

1950 | 29,144 5,773,908 

1951 27.644 5,686,774 

1952 | 27.851 5,719,560 

1953 | 30,129 


5,842,678 


Source: Op. cit. p. 217. 


Numerical Strength of the Unions. 

The percentage of workers organized 
now in trade unions is not as high 
as it was in 1948-49 when it was 
nearly 56%, but membership has been 
increasing in the past two or three 
years. even the present 
percentage of organized workers of 
40.9%, need not be called specially 
“low” as compared with the leading 
western democratic countries. West 
Germany heads the list with 69.8% 
(1948), followed by France 50.0% 
(1948), and United Kingdom 46.4% 


Moreover, 


(1952). Japan comes next with 
40.9%, (1953) ahead of United States 
33.5%, (1952) and Canada 27.1% 
(1949). These figures are only esti- 


mates computed with available ma- 
terials, and the order of the count- 
ries may change when the precentage 
figures are brought up to date. 
Look next at the distribution of 
trade unions in various 
and trades. The largest number of 
organized workers is found as may 
well be expected, in the manufactur- 
ing industries, with 1,872,000 mem- 
bers (32.0% of the total organized 
labor), followed by workers in trans- 
portation, communication and public 


industries 


phenomenal expansion of trade 
unions in the past seven years can be 


seen in the accompanying table V. 


Phenomenal Expansion of Trade Unions 1947-1953 


Increase, Decrease 
from previous year 


Percentage organized 





46.8 % 





+2,011,162 

+ 985,248 } 54.3 
— 21,944 55.7 
— 881,575 45.9 
— 87,134 42.6 
+ 32,736 40.2 
+ 123,118 | 40.9 

utilities with 1,394,000 (23.9%) of 


the total). Teachers are, of all the 
workers in Japan, the most highly 
organized, with 609,000 members be- 
longing to 3,309 unions. 
Workers in public services are also 
well organized in 3,016 unions with 
a total membership of 457,000. 
Among the manufacturing indus- 
tries, textile workers top the list with 
400,000 members (6.8%), then come 
the chemical industry with 240,000 
(4.1%), metalware with 210,000 
(3.6%) and rolling stock with 210,- 
000 (3.6%). 
and communication 


local 


In the transportation 
industries, the 
percentage of organized labor is as 


high as 80.1%. Mining industry 
comes next with 77.6%. The per- 


centage of labor organized is the 
lowest in agriculture and 
with only 10.2%; 
slightly higher with 17.8%. 

Inherent Weakness of Japanese Trade 


forestry 
fishing is only 


Unions 

While these figures are impressive 
enough to suggest the strength of 
organized labor, there are also figures 
which suggest weakness rather than 
strength. 
tails here, but we have to point out, 


Space does not allow de- 
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for instance, that as many as 88% 
of the uniens and 78% of the union 
membership in Japan belong to the 
category of so-called “Enterprise 
Unions” (Kigyé Betsu Kumiai), which 
are unions formed on the basis of 
firms or enterprises. It is only the 
remainder that belong’ either to 
“industrial” or “craft” unions in the 
strict sense of the terms. 

This is not the result of a choice 
made by the workers after an experi- 
ence of years in trade union work. The 
workers saw, when the Trade Union 
Law was promulgated, every advant- 
age in having a union of some sort. 
The enterprise union, or company- 
wide union in other works, embracing 
all workers employed in the same 
company was the easiest to organize. 
Neither in their origin nor in their 
spirit are these unions to be con- 
demned as “company unions”, but 
one has to admit the weakness in- 
herent in these unions because of 
their very formation. 

Furthermore, statistics show that it 
is at big firms that workers are st- 
rongly organized. Organization is 
weak at small enterprises. At firms 
with 500 or more employees, 90% 
are organized; 499,100 employees, 
69%; 99-30 employees, 24% less than 
29 employees, only 5% or less are 
organized. Earlier in this article, we 
pointed out that generally much lower 
wages are being paid at small firms 
than at big firms. This, then, is an- 
other weak point of organized labor 
in Japan which ought not to be over- 
looked. Besides these points, the 
lack of experience of the leaders in 
trade union work still constitutes a 
drawback, which can be remedied 


only by more years of experience. 
Trade Agreements and _ Labor 
Disputes 

Strongly organized free trade 
unions may be an asset or a liability 
to the nation depending on whether 
they are a cooperative force contribut- 
ing to stability, harmony, and pros- 
perity or a disruptive force inciting 
discontent, animosity and disorder. 

From this point of view it is inter- 
esting to note that trade agreements 
entered into by unions which were 
rare if not unknown before the war, 
are spreading widely, covering in 
1953 as many as 13.588 unions or 59% 
of the unions, with combined mem- 
bership of 3,3347,680 or 72% of the 
organized workers. These numbers 
are lower than in 1948 when 63% of 
the unions and nearly 4,00,000 work- 
ers were covered. The figures drop- 
ped subsequently but more recently 
the curve has been rising every year, 
clearly indicating a tendency towards 
further stabilization. 

The practice of entering into trade 
agreements did not just “happen” 
or grow by “accident”. We mention- 
ed the legal provision inserted in the 
Trade Union Law to encourage and 
promote this institution which owns 
its origin to the long established 
practices of the sound trade union 
movement in the West. 

We should also note that a large 
number of permanent organs have 
been set up for the voluntary settle- 
ment of grievances and disputes be- 
tween employers and workers, often 
arising out of their trade agreements, 
As many as 13,684 unions or 45.5% 
of all had such organs. They are 
called “management councils”, 
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“Works Committees”, “Grievance putes, involving 3,377,000 workers. 
Committees”, etc. and are slowly In 1946 only 122 of the disputes 
increasing in number. This is en- were “strikes”, 610,000 workers being 
couraging because the Labor Rela- involved; in 1953, the numbers had 
tions Boards, already referred to, are decreased from previous years, but 
literally “snowed under” and for there were still 546 strikes, involving 
speedy settlement of minor dispute 1,009,000 workers. In 1949, there 
cases, those boards are obviously un- were many labor disputes in which 
suited. the workers took control of the fac- 

While we see these encouraging tory during the dispute. This is cal- 
developments of trade agreements and led “Production Control” of such 
dispute settlement devices, we cannot cases. The number has decreased 
be blind to the spread of labor dis- rapidly from year to year but this 
putes, “planned” and “organized” radical form of dispute has not died 
repeatedly and on increasingly large out, whilst sabotage or organized slow- 
scales. In 1946 there were only 920 down in the Japanese sense is more 
disputes, involving 2,723,000 work- commonly practised. Further details 
ers. In 1933, there were 1262 dis- are given in Table VI below. 


Table. VI. Labor Disputes 1946-1953 

















van | __ Strikes } Lockouts Sabotage | Production Control | Total Disputes 
| Cases |Workers| Cases | Workers; Cases | Workers; Cases | Workers | Cases | Workers 
1946 122 510,391; 80 | 7,024) 130 75,069 170 | 140,569/ 920 | 2,722,582 
17 | 382 | 512,081 | 88 7,93 | 141 62,922} 93 | 24,039) 1,035 | 4,415,390 
14s | 667 | (2,208,530) 83 6,638 | 136 301,576} 54 6,548} 1,517 | 6,714,843 
m9 | Stl | 1uI7,154| 83 7,447} 100 128,980 25 8,322| 1,414 | 3,307,407 
1950 566 761,051| 45 26,588 | 267 409,356} 28 6.446 | 1,487 | 2,348,397 
1951 564 | 1,159,740] 35 4819| 184 362,114 | : - 1,186 | 2,818,688 
1952 576 | 1,622,519} 29 8,608 214 616,717 2 476| 1,233 | 3,693,495 
1953 | 546 | 1,009,083) 13 5,020} 234 461,357 3 181 | 1,262 | 3,376,627 
Source: Op. cit. p. 240 
Labor and Politics into a political problem was reached 
We suggested at the outset of this already in the early decades of this 
brief account of the labor problem century in many countries of western 
in Japan that at a certain stage (the Europe. Japan, though a late ar- 
third) of its evolution, labor would rival on the scene, is also gradually 
turn to politics and the labor prob- entering this stage. This was im- 
lem then become predominantly a pressively brought home to those 
political problem. who observed closely what happened 
Frightened or dismayed, some peo- at the Annual Session of the General 
ple would then cry out labor is “over- Council of All Japanese Trade 
stepping its proper bounds”, and that Unions, known generally by the ab- 
trade unions must not engage in breviated name SOHYO, which was 
other than economic activities. But, held on July 12-15 this year in Tokyo. 
whether we like it or not, the stage Séhy6, according to the figures at 


in which the labor problem turned the end of 1953, had a total strength 
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of 3,272,672 members, or 56% of the 
total organized labor in Japan. By 
the withdrawal during the present 
years of a few important unions, the 
number has fallen slightly, but it still 
retains well over 50% of the organ- 
ized workers and is in a commanding 
position, wielding enormous power 
over its constituents on political is- 
sues as well as on economic industrial 
questions. There were present 259 
delegates reprsenting 36 national in- 
dustrial unions, over 200 delegates 
of local trade union councils and 
2,000 “observers” who packed the 
large hall of the Nippon Seinen Kan. 

Newspapers, in morning and even- 
ing editions, for four days, gave much 
space to coverage of the gathering. 
Radio and television vied with the 
newspapers so that never in history 
has labor in Japan been given so 
much publicity. 

The assembly came out with a 
line of basic policy of “total resistance 
by the whole nation”: 1. “against 
deflationary policy of the Government 
by a nation-wide and industry-wide 
struggle for wage increase”, 2. “against 
dismissal of workers by a struggle 
for full employment in order to pro- 
tect the workers’ livelihood.” The 
resistance is to be led by Séhy6 as 
the core of the resistance movement 
and with the cooperation of the 
peasants and merchants in all locali- 
ties. 

One thing which served to attract 


much public interest was the election 
of the General Secretary of Séhyé 
there being a choice between two 
candidates: Takano Minoru who had 
already served three consecutive terms 
in that post and a new candidate Ota 
Kaoru. Takano is known to lean 
much toward collaboration with the 
Communist elements in the workers’ 
struggle for peace, while Ota would 
take a more strictly neutralist line and 
reject cooperation with Communist 
forces. Takano won in the election. 
The policy worked out finally for 
Séhy6 for the coming year is said to 
be a compromise between the two 
opposing views, but it reaffirmed the 
old “Four Peace Principles” which 
are 1. Over-all peace including 
U.S.S.R.; 2. Neutrality vis-a-vis U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R.; 3. Opposition to rear- 
mament; 4. Opposition to turning 
Japan into a military base of any 
country. Takano has hitherto fought 
consistently against MSA (Mutual 
Security Agreements). His re-election 
for the fourth term, defeating his rival 
who ran for the post with an op 
posite view, is understood to mean 
that Séhy6 will continue to lead the 
labor movement along the lines it 
has stressed of resistance to rearma- 
ment and with stronger emphasis on 
demands for an over-all peace em- 
bracing U.S.S.R. 

This is highly political. How far 
Séhy6 will succeed in carrying out 
such a policy remains to be seen. 
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“A Column for Women” 


MATSUOKA YOKO 


HERE do women find their happi- 
\X) ness? “In marriage”, concluded a 
group of unmarried working girls 
in Tokyo discussing this problem. But there 
were differences of opinion as to what kind 
of marriage that should be. Some insisted 
that a married woman could not be happy 
unless she had some work of her own other 
than the household tasks, which would put 
her in constant touch with the outside world. 
Others disagreed. They argued that a 
woman could find happiness within her 
home by making it a pleasant place to live 
in. Then both sides decided that either 
plan had its defects. The best would be to 
“educate” the man she loves during their 
courtship so that there would be mutual 
understanding and wide areas of agreement 
between the two when they enter marriage. 
When this story, entitled “Woman’s 
Happiness”, appeared in the column “Hito- 
toki” in the Asahi Shimbun, written by a 
government worker who was among the 
group discussing the problem, an avalanche 
of letters poured in to the editor. 
“Happiness! Women search for this as 
though it is dropped at some street corner. 
And this is always tied to marriage. The 
writer of “Women’s Happiness’ says that a 
woman finds happiness by educating the 
man she loves. Should she marry on this 
assumption, I feel sure she will be greatly 
disappointed,” warned a 30 year-old woman. 
She continued: “Marriage is a sort of 
struggle between a man and a woman, who 
have different backgrounds, environments 
and personalities. It is presumptuous of 


anyone to think that she can ‘educate’ a man 
in the way she desires. I do not believe 
that women’s happiness is found only in 
marriage. Rather it is not in marriage it- 
self, but in one’s own self that happiness 
exists. A husband is not indispensable to 
a woman’s happiness; he is merely one of the 
closest friends a woman can have.” 

A 28 year-old housewife felt dif..cently 
from the above two. She thought chat “a 
woman is happiest when she is in a position 
to love and to be loved. But this is not neces- 
sarily confined only to the relationship be- 
tween a man and a woman.” This could also 
exist in the mother and child relationship. 
She concluded her piece by saying “We must 
pay special attention to the education of our 
children, particularly to the training of our 
boys to be more co-operative than the men 
of our generation. I think this is where we 
find our happiness”. 

Still more different shades of opinions 
were expressed. A 39 year-old widowed 
seamstress agreed full-heartedly with the 
young government worker who found wom- 
en’s happiness was in marriage. ‘When 
most women admit that marriage is an im- 
portant factor in making women happy, why 
shouldn’t we operly say that ‘we want hus- 
bands’ ?” cried this widow. She argued that 
if marriage was indispensable to women’s 
happiness, then they should actively seek it. 
Newspapers should provide space for “marri- 
age advertisements” and radio programs 
should include “proposal ads” for those un- 
fortunate women who have little chance to 
find their own spouses, she suggested. 
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With this point of view an old maid 
from Tochigi Prefecture disagreed. She was 
not against marriage, but horribly annoyed 
by people around her who were trying to 
marry her off to just any man. She would 
marry when she found someone she could 
trust. But in the meantime she was quite 
happy by herself, particularly when she had 
leisure time to read or could appreciate 
a cup of tea, or when she could see one 
small flower delicately arranged on her desk. 

So the lively discussion continued in the 
“Hitotoki”, a daily column in the Asahi 
Shimbun, which was started two and a half 
years ago to provide space for women who 
wanted to express their thoughts and obser- 
vations. The “Hitotoki” is different from 
either the “Letters to the Editor” column, 
also a regular feature in the Asahi Shimbun, 
or the Japanese counterpart of Dorothy Dix, 
which some other Tokyo dailies carry. 
Daily, one article is printed in this column, 
chosen from among dozens of essays sent to 
the editor. Contributors are not the kind 
of women who hold prominent positions in 
society or those active in women’s move- 
ments. They are ordinary housewives, stud- 
ents and working girls—‘the woman in the 
street”. In fact most of them have never 
written anything in their lives except while 
at school. Moreover, I am told, many among 
them concealed from their husbands the 
fact that they were sending articles to one 
of the largest newspapers in Japan, for they 
knew that their efforts would be laughed at 
or discouraged by the men. 

Apparently the editorial staff hesitated 
for a long time before they finally decided 
to carry this column regularly, for they 
feared that only a small circle of Japanese 
women were capable of writing and express- 
ing opinions well enough to be published. 
They were afraid that this sort of under- 
taking would fizzle out in no time. After 
all, Japanese woman, until the end of the war 
less than a decade ago, had been trained 
to be docile and not to have her own ideas. 
She was taught the arts of flower arrange- 
ment, of tea ceremony and home making, 
but not how to think. The virtues of femi- 
ninty were synonymous with subservience to 
men —be it her father, her husband or her 
son. So the anxiety felt by the editorial 
staff was not without good reason. 


But their fear has proved to be ground- 
less. During the first few months most of 
the contributors were city people, particular- 
ly Tokyo housewives, working women and 
college students. Their ages ranged from 
the twenties to the early fifties. But soon farm 
women began to write; teen-agers and grand- 
mothers over sixty years of age started to 
contribute. Today between sixty and seven- 
ty letters are sent daily to the editor, who 
has the happy but difficult task of choosing 
from among them which are to be printed. 
And it is his policy not to use the same con- 
tributor more than once. Consequently, 
several hundred women have already ap- 
peared in print during the last two and a 
half years, including those whose pieces were 
previously rejected for one reason or an- 
other. The “Hitotoki” contributors num- 
ber more than twenty thousand. 

At first women wrote about their 
thoughts on marriage, on the relationship 
as between mothers-in-law and daughters-in- 
law, on children and their education—every- 
day problems close to their hearts. “Women’s 
Happiness”, and several articles which fol- 
lowed, were published two summers ago. 
Soon the area of their interests expanded, 
and political and economic questions were 
also treated by them. 

The following was written by a 19 year 
old girl, a housemaid in Tokyo. “I read in 
the paper recently that a woman should not 
carry heavy loads because that would hurt 
her health. But on the farm where I come 
from we often carry bundles weighing more 
than 100 pounds. Even if we work that 
hard, we cannot live as well as the Tokyo 
people. It is only about once a month that 
fish is served for supper, the best meal of 
the day. It is usually mackerel, the cheapest 
in the market. Each child is given one 
piece of fish, but the child does not eat it 
all at once. He keeps it for two or three 
days because it is so rare. When we go to 
work in the field, we take a cold lunch of 
boiled barley, pickled radish or fermented 
soya bean, and jars of just plain water. 
Why is it that farmers work so hard and 
yet cannot afford to eat good food as the 
Tokyo people? I do not want to return to 
the farm, but I wonder what would happen 
if all the farmers felt that way”. 

The more sophisticated among them 
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would go further than this girl and try 
to find the causes of the various ills in our 
society. A 41 year old Tokyo housewife is 
one among many who are of the opinion 
that the main responsibility lies in the 
present Yoshida Government. She wrote 
when Sir Winston Churchill received the 
Nobel Prize last year, “..... Sir Winston is 
deeply respected by the people of England. 
Althngh he is of good birth, he is always 
with the people. But what about our poli- 
ticians? Premier Yoshida is so removed from 
the people that we have no feeling of close- 
ness. When he vacationed in Hakone, a 
summer resort, he had barbed wire put on 
both sides of the road where he wanted to 
take walks, and for this he was much 
criticised”. 

She then went on to comment how dif- 
ferent were the promises the Prime Minister 
had made in the Diet and the policies he had 
actually pursued. Had he not stated that 
Japan would never re-arm, but the Security 
Force (the National Defence Force created 
since July of this year) was an army, was 
it not? 

“We have often heard”, she continued, 
“that there was no black market in England 
even immediately after the end of the war. 
Credit must be given to the English people 
who did not deal in it, but that must have 
been possible only because there existed a 
government capable and trust worthy, which 
provided at least the minimum standard of 
living for all”. 

A secretary to one of the Diet members 
agrees with the above writer that Premier 
Yoshida is removed from the people and 
unsympathetic and harsh towards them. She 
thinks it is that “particuJar atmosphere” in 
the Diet, where members’ actions are only 
motivated by various vested intrests, which 
make politicians so far apart from the 
people. 

A young scientist’s wife has expressed 
the opinion that lack of funds is the biggest 
obstacle in the development of scientific re- 
search in Japan. She wrote: “It has recently 
been reported in the papers that the nation- 
al budget of Japan is one-sixteenth of that 
of the United States, but the appropriation 
for scientific research in our country is only 
one-fortieth of that of the U.S. budget. In 
order that my husband may continue his 


research, we have sacrificed everything. Un- 
less we maintain a decent standard of living 
and are provided with sufficient funds for 
research, success cannot be expected”. 

The meaning of poverty and the meta- 
morphosis which one goes through under 
such circumstances was portrayed by a 35 
year old housewife. 

“Although I was not indulging in any- 
thing immoral, I felt miserably embarrassed 
when I first entered a pawnshop. I still 
clearly remember the piercing look of sus- 
picion which the pawnbroker bore when I 
mentioned sheepishly the amount of money 
I wanted. It was only half that amount he 
gave me, but I felt much relieved, for that 
would take care of our needs for at least 
ene or two days”. 

That was two and a half years ago, and 
now she is a woman who is no longer em- 
barrassed or feels ashamed, but can enter 
pawnshops with her head up. But she 
wonders whether she should rejoice or feel 
sorrow at having become so accustomed to 
it. And she concludes her piece with the 
following disquieting tone: “I wonder what 
‘way of living’ I shall get used to when there 
remains nothing more to be pawned”. 

The problem of inequality between men 
and women has been touched upon many 
a time in the “Hitotoki” column. The fol- 
lowing is an example: 

“My daughter has been working for the 
past five years, but her monthly salary is 
only 5,500 yen (approximately $15), 
whereas her male colleague receives 9,500 
yen. My son, who has just graduated from 
high school this spring, receives 4,500 yen. 
Due to such discrimination, my daughter has 
lost hope in working, and has recently re- 
signed on marriage. 

“But where my husband works, which 
is an American Army Camp, the principle 
of equal wage for equal work is observed for 
Japanese employees as well. The monthly 
wage of a woman driver there is 18,000 yen 
($50); a secretary receives 16,000 yen; 
a typist 15,000 yen; a waitress, 8,000 yen and 
so forth. 

“In Japan the principle of equality of 
sex exists only on paper; discrimination is 
too great particularly in the economic 
sphere. Women Diet members, who receive 
the same amount of salary as their male col- 
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leagues, perhaps do not feel this inequality, 
but it is a great problem for those of us 
who are discriminated against”. 

Some “Hitotoki” writers have observed 
that since the equal rights guaranteed in our 
Constitution were given to women, rather 
than being fought for, wide discrepancy 
exists between that which is stated in law 
and what actually exists. Others have point- 
ed out that many men who would not 
really like to see women become independent 
are mainly responsible. At any rate all of 
them are keenly aware that our actual status 
lags far behind what is set in the Constitu- 
tion. 

The problems dealt with in this column 
have also included those of international 
politics and of war and peace. 

Since the war on many occasions the 
women of Japan have expressed their strong 
feeling that “we shall never commit the mis- 
take of starting another war”, and that “we 
shall never want to be involved in another 
war”. But nothing in recent months has 
awakened the women of Japan to the danger 
of a total war, and strengthened their deter- 
mination to search for the road to peace as 
much as the thermonuclear explosions in 
Bikini in March of this year. Soon after 
the report of the twenty-three fishermen, 
who were burned by radioactive ashes as a 
result of the explosion, appeared in the 
papers numerous letters were sent to the 
“Hitotoki” editor, expressing their anxiety 
as well as indignation. 

The fact that the outcome of the test 
given on March Ist was miscalculated by the 
American scientists have led many to voice 
the fear’ that “we shall never be sure of 
safety even when the bombs are only tested, 
and even if the danger zone is announced 
in advance”. They pondered the inevitable 
question: “Who can deny the possibility that 
further tests of more powerful thermonuclear 
bombs will not unexpectedly enlarge casual- 
ities and bring about the total extermina- 
tion of mankind?” Confronted with this 


unbelievable and unpredictable power of 
destruction, the 29 year-old wife of a school 
teacher wrote, “I even entertain such a pre- 
posterous notion as flying to the United 
States, gathering all the atom and hydrogen 
bombs in my arms and then to sink deeply 
to the bottom of the Ocean alone.” 


The use of Open Seas in testing the 
bombs received much criticism, and the seem- 
ing assumption on the part of the United 
States that this is their inherent right was 
deplored by many. There was no excep- 
tion to the opinion that the production and 
experiments of thermonuclear weapons must 
be stopped at once. 

The following article, written by a 43 
year-old Tokyo housewife, is so indicative of 
a strong determination on the part of Japa- 
nese women to make a better world that 
I cannot resist quoting it in full. 

“*Anything my happen to us, you know, 
because this is the kind of world where radio- 
active ashes may fall upon us any time’ 
said my husband while reading the news- 
paper. He looked astonished when I ans- 
wered “There will no longer be radioactive 
ashes if the production of hydrogen and 
atomic bombs is stopped’. Then a smile 
spread over his face and he shook his head 
as though to say ‘How naive of you!’ As I 
watched his smiling face, I felt unbearably 
lonely. It was the feeling of endless solitude. 

“He is resigned to fate by saying ‘shika- 
taganai—it can’t be helped’. How I hate 
that word. After all, it is we who made 
this world. His is the feeling of apathy— 
apathy of a man who has forgotten how to 
feel anger, and who has forgotten to be sur- 
prised. - Realizing how tired he must be, I 
could not help but feel contemptuous to- 
wards such an attitude. Yet I felt miser- 
ably lonely. 

“This is an insecure world where all of 
us might be wiped out by weapons of mass 
extermination invented by man _ himself. 
Nothing is more frightening than such in- 
discriminate killing. Must we just resign 
ourselves to this horrible fate? Is there no- 
thing we can do? Is there nothing we can 
believe in? 

“Although I have not as yet found that 
something which I can believe in, I feel com- 
pelled to find it.” 

Yes, the common ordinary women of 
Japan are refusing to say “shikataganai”, 
perhaps for the first time in history. Cynics 
may call it naivete. Be that as it may. 
Still it is that attitude which has made the 
“Hitotoki” a success and has given women 
the strength to move forward. 
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The Publishing Trend in Japan 


The First Half of 1954 


SAKANISHI SHIO 


N spite of the general economic depression, the publishing world in Japan 
I has not done so badly in the first half of the year 1954. According to the 
statistics published by the National Diet Library, the total number of new 
books published is 4,861 titles, and this figure does not include the reprints 
or new editions. In comparison with the same period of the previous year, 
802 more titles have been published. Classified, the juvenile reading matter 
leads the list with 1,181 titles (24.3%), and in this group are included many 
reference books and supplementary readers for elementary and secondary school 
children. Next comes belles-lettres with 1,171 titles (24.1%); the social sciences 
occupy the third place with 783 titles (16.1%). The remainder come in the 
following order: natural sciences, technical sciences, fine arts, economics and 
industries, philosophy and religion, history, languages, and reference and gen- 
eral works. The juveniles and social sciences show a decided increase over the 
previous year, while the belles-lettres show a slight decrease. 

Important publishers in recent years have put much emphasis on the 
books for young readers. Under the Occupation Army, our system of educa- 
tion was reorganised, and a new course called “Social studies” was initiated. 
Because this course covers a wide range of human activities, a new group of 
books was in demand, and biographies, historical narratives, books about foreign 
countries, and innumerable commentaries on transportation and communica- 
tion systems, public utilities, and industries have appeared in a rapid succes- 
sion. Also translations of the children’s classics of the Western countries have 
been published and they are widely read. All these books are used as outside 
reading material both by the teachers and pupils. 

But the sudden rise of the juvenile reading matter has more to do with 
the new enactment of the School Library Laws, passed by the National Diet 
in 1953. The law now requires that every elementary, junior and senior high 
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school has a library with a trained teacher-librarian. The minimum require 
ment of the books per pupil is five volumes, and the law was to be effective in 
January of this year. According to the survey made by the Ministry of Educa. 
tion in July 1953, of the total number of 34,000 public schools, only 20,000 
had libraries, but in most cases these were only in name. Their average hold- 
ing was a book pex pupil. Of the remaining 14,000 schools, there was no 
library. The law provided that the national treasury grant one half of the 
necessary expenses t> establish library facilities. As consumers of books, the 
schools have had a long history, but now backed by the library laws, they will 
have influence in making possible the production by commercial companies of 
material that might otherwise never have become available, and naturally the 
publishers started to put a great deal of their energy into this branch. Already 
good dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other useful reference material have been 
published. 

The slight decrease in belles-lettres is due to the fact that a large scale 


of collected works and libraries which were popular in the previous year have | 


been on the decline this year. Kawade’s Sekai Dai-shis6 Zenshii, a library 
of the representative works of the noted thinkers of the world in 67 volumes; 
Shinchésha’s Gendai Sekai Bungaku Zenshii, a library of modern world litera- 
ture in 28 volumes; Ségensha’s Sekai Shénen Shéjo Bungaku Zenshii, a library 
of the world classics for boys and girls in $32 volumes, and many others of 
equal importance were much in demand. But they have more or less reached 
saturation point, and considering the general economic conditions, the pub- 
lishers are cautious of setting out on a similar venture. Nevertheless, Chikuma’s 
Gendai Nihon Bungaku Zenshii, a library of modern Japanese literature, has 
been much in demand, and the six titles in this series have been on the best- 
sellers lists of the first half of the year. One notices a lack of any outstanding 
fiction, and in fact the season has been astonishingly barren in this branch of 
literature. 

The average price of a bound book is Yen 312.48, which in U.S. currency 
is about 86 cents and seems very reasonable, but since the income of the average 
person in this country is very low, the book market suffers, and an edition is 
usually limited to three to five thousand copies. Especially when we consider 
the average price of a book was only Yen 252.62 (70 cents) a year ago, it has 
gone up considerably in spite of the Government's deflationary policy. Since 
our public library system has not yet been developed, a reader must buy his 
own books, but unfortunately every workman, or wage earner, for one reason 
or another, is not earning enough to satisfy his reading urge. Therefore, some 
of the large publishing firms are going into cheaper paperback pocket editions, 
which previously have dealt only with reprints. They are called “bunko-bon,” 
or the library editions, and are usually priced around one hundred yen. Per- 
haps in future, as in the United States, more and more popular writers will 
consign their work to the paperback market, and eventually the hardbacks 
will be considered a near-luxury in this country. 
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The Japanese too are best seller conscious, and the Shuppan News or the 
Publishers’ News, checks through the sixty-two retail book stores scattered 
throughout the country every ten days and reports the results. In the first 
half of this year, Death House Letters by Ethel and Julius Rosenberg in trans- 
lation occupied the top of the poll. The Japanese title Ai wa Shi o Koete 
or “Love Overriding Death” had a tremendous emotional appeal. Its pub- 
lisher, Kanki Haruo, an upstart in the publishing field, is clever and energetic, 
and is master hand in creating a best seller. On the flyleaf, it is stated that 
the royalties from the translation are to be sent to two orphaned sons of the 
Rosenbergs for their educational fund. Last year, Anne Franke’s Diary 
in translation also beaded the best seller list for several months, and both 
books have certain similarities in character. Though the Japanese sub- 
merge their spontaneous emotional expressions, underneath they are highly 
emotional and sentimental, and the death of the young Dutch girl and the 
Rosenbergs aroused their sympathy. Also, in the case of the latter, the book 
appeared at the height of the strong anti-American sentiment of the general 
public, and the publisher made the best use of this sensational incident, and the 
left-wing liberalists too used it for propaganda purposes to stir up the people’s 
feelings. Over 200,000 copies have been sold up-to-date, but the demand is fast 
declining. 

The second and third places on the poll are occupied by a novel and a 
collection of essays by Ito Sei, a poet and a novelist, who made himself famous 
by translating D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chabtterley’s Lover. The Metropolitan 
Police arrested both the translator and the publisher on the grounds of cir- 
culating obscene literature and banned the book. In the lower court, the 
publisher alone was fined. Not content with the decision, the translator and 
publisher both have appealed to the higher court. 

Ito’s novel Hi no Tori, “A Firebird”, is light fiction of no lasting im- 
portance. He has done much better work, but his essay entitled Josei ni 
Kansuru Juni-shé, “The Twelve Chapters concerning Women” deals with 
such matters as love and marriage, happiness, misery of man, meaning of 
life, and other related subjects. Since the liberation of womankind in this 
country, there has been a great deal of discussion as to their way of life. 
Women complain because they are not given enough freedom. Men complain 
because the women are being spoiled and misuse their freedom, or they neglect 
their duty. Ito’s essays are a sort of high class council to the dissatisfied women, 
and he plays the role of a male Dorothy Dix. He cajoles and sometimes 
scolds them, but the book is full of good commonsense, and the problem is 
treated with a humor originating from the fact that the author exposes his 
personal life. The whole volume is a pseudo-intellectual strip tease, and the 
show is entertaining as well as worth while. If the life of a woman in this 
country is full of misery and woe, the man’s is probably worse, he says. So why 
moan about it? Take it as it comes and make the best use of it. It is full of 
platitudes, but the author does it so well that no one is offended. The book 
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has sold over 230,000 copies and is still going strong. 

The title “Twelve Chapters” somehow caught the people’s fancy, and 
ever since Ito’s book came out, various books and magazine articles have ap- 
peared with this as a part of the title. A more recent popular book is the 
Shimbun no Yomikata ni Kansuru Juni-shé6 “The Twelve Chapters con- 
cerning the Reading of Newspapers”, written mainly by the professional 
journalists. In spite of radio and television, the common men’s devotion to 
the daily papers have not diminished in the least, and although Prime Minister 
Yoshida Shigeru loudly proclaimed that he never reads the domestic papers 
simply because he gains nothing from them, the general public still patronizes 
them, and is awed by their authority and prestige. Bright young men and 
women from the big universities aspire to be journalists. And the “Twelve 
Chapters on Newspapers” elucidates the function and responsibility of the 
modern press. It is noteworthy that in this book one writer cautions against 
the present day mass-communication craze. A new generation is growing up 
in this country that does not have much respect for diversity of opinion, to 
say nothing about not knowing what it is. 

Other important items on the best seller list for the first half of the 
year include the Hikari wa T6h6 yori, “The Light from the East”, a fourth 
volume of the History of Mankind by Yasuda Tokutaro. The author is a 
medical man, and medicos, medicines, and medical affairs are one of the 
universal constants of the publishing business, and Japan is no exception 
to this. Niwa Fumio’s Shésetsu Sakuhé, “The Technique of Fiction Writ 
ing,” has sold more than 100,000 copies. He is one of the most prolific 
and also one of the most popular of writers today. In this work he takes 
his readers into his confidence, letting them peek through the back-stage 
scenes of an author, and expounds on what goes on in the process of 
creating characters and incidents, as well as on his mental processes. This 
of course attracts the ambitious literary aspirants, as well as his admirers, and 
we have. plenty of the former. Unlike the United States, we do not have 
schools for writers; neither do we have literary agents nor service bureaus. 
The best one can do is to find a well known novelist who can sponsor you, 
and that master-pupil relationship is indispensable to success. But in this age, 
the noted writers are so occupied with their own work that they do not wish 
to be bothered with the amateurish aspirants of unknown quantity. 


Dr. Yukawa Hideki’s Shibashi no Sachi, “The Fleeting Moments 
of Happiness,” is a collection of essays and has been well received. He is a 
physicist and a Nobel prize winner, and most of his essays deals with the experi- 
ences of his sojourn abroad. It is light, but the personality of this famous scientist 
and his observations on the different cultures, are well presented in the book. 
Minami Hiroshi’s Nihonjin no Shinri, “The Psychology of the Japanese,” 
is not a scholarly work by any means, but he has gathered the material 
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from contemporary sources, and presented certain phases of national character- 
istics in popular and readable fashion. In the post-war period, the Japanese 
have come to take much interest in their own mental make-up, but for this 
they have had to rely on the writings of the Western writers. They have read 
Ruth Benedict’s Sword and Chrysanthemum, Frank Gibney’s Five Gentlemen 
of Japan, and a few others, but not having been quite satisfied with them, 
they are beginning to take stock of themselves. The analysis of Minami 
probably is a good starting point. 

In June Ankoku Nikki, “The Diary of the Darkest Days,” by the 
late Kiyosawa Kiyoshi was published. He was a journalist and a liberal, 
educated in the United States. Even before the war had started, the milita- 
rists had an eye on this outspoken liberal thinker, and eventually he was per- 
secuted to such an extent that he was not allowed to write at all. The Diary 
starts out December 9, 1942 and ends on May 3, 1945, eighteen days before his 
sudden death. It is full of his righteous indignation against the military 
rulers, and his criticism of the so-called intellectuals of the time who should 
have resisted such tyranny, but who in fact rather played up to them, is merci- 
less. To-day some of these men mentioned in his Diary are holding high 
positions either in the Government or in the academic world, making us wonder 
about their conscience. What impresses his readers most today is that even in 
the darkest moments of history, he never lost hope for a brighter future. He 
firmly believed that it can only be brought about by the tireless effort and 
determination of the general public; and, when so many of the diehards are 
trying hard to reverse the course of history, it is significant that this work was 
published and read by a wide circle of people. 

Last year Sartre and Herman Hesse were for a short time on the roll 
of best sellers, but this year, except for the letters of the Rosenbergs, there is 
no work of any Western writers. Recently, a translation of Dexter Perkins’ 
The American Approach to Foreign Policy was published, and though 
it has received good publicity, and several reviews have appeared, the 
circulation is extremely limited, and this is true generally of this type of schol- 
arly work. Much has been said about American foreign policy, and its in- 
fluence is immediately felt here, but even the intelligent public refuses to 
take enough serious interest to study it. In July an excellent translation of 
The American Spirit by Charles A. and Mary R. Beard was published. 
I do not know how well it will go, but if the role of the serious books in 
Japanese life lags further, it is time we took the matter up and found some 
means of satisfying them in a simpler and easier way. It is not enough just 
to say that people read what interests them. There must be some means of 
generating the higher interests. 

However, the fall list is more promising, Bejamin Thomas’ Abraham 
Lincoln is to be translated. So is The Cultural Migration edited by W. Rex 
Crawford. There is talk of obtaining the translation right of Chester Bowles’ 
The Ambassador's Report. 
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In discussing the publication trend, one must briefly review the matter 
of periodicals. According to the Asahi Nenkan 1954, a year-book published 
by the Asahi Newspaper Company, 1,453 periodicals are being publish- 
ed, of which some 800 are sold through the retail stores. The remaining 
seven hundred are published as organs of various organisations or clubs, such 
as sports, fine arts, haiku or tanka poetry, short stories, and many others. There 
are, for example 133 magazines for haiku poetry alone. All these are distribut- 
ed among the members of these organisations. The women’s journals are 
popular and range from the high quality general magazines to the more 
popular variety, with chief emphasis ou home-making, care of infants, and 
dress-making, together with news stories, confessions, and serialized fiction. 

Of the monthly journals, the Sekai, a highbrow liberal magazine, 
reminds one of the early period of the American Mercury, not necessarily 
in its content but rather in the public’s attitude towards it. The arti- 
cles are in general too difficult to digest for the average reader, but for stu- 
dents and intellectuals to be seen with a copy in a public conveyance, or heard 
quoting from it, at once guarantees him a seat in the upper stratum of society. 
The Chié Kéron, the Central Review, with its long history, perhaps 
corresponds to The Atlantic Monthly in the United States, but is inclined 
towards the left. Its monthly circulation is said to be about 130,000, while 
that of the Sekai is 100,000, but these are last year’s figures and they may have 
gone down a little. The Bungei Shunji, though monthly, comes closest 
to the Saturday Evening Post, and is popular among the middle class. 
It has a circulation of nearly half a million. A little lower down in the in- 
tellectual scale is the Heibon, which is fairly new and is purely for entertain- 
ment and full of sensational articles. It runs well over the million mark. 

But public taste is leaving the monthly magazines and shifting to the 
weeklies. Today there are four such magazines, published by the four large 
metropolitan newspaper companies. In content they have everything one 
wishes to know and are very much like the department store. Being only 
Yen 30 (9 cents) an issue, they are within everyone’s reach. The Shikan 
Asahi is reaching the million mark, and the Sunday Mainichi, Shikan Yomiuri 
and Shiikan Sankei follow in this order. 


The question of who reads what books, and why, has always interested 
the critics, but it is not easy to answer this since the state of popular reading 
is complex and changing. It has always been said that the Japanese people 
read many books, and to substantiate this assumption mention is made of the 
number of books published annually, of the many retail book stores all over 
the country, and also one’s casual observation in public conveyances. Some 
qualify this statement, saying that the young people read books. Often book 
reading comes to a sudden drop at the school-leaving age. Men are too busy 
orientating themselves in their new professions, and women too occupied in 
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their domestic duties to read books. Formerly, university students were the 
most avid readers of “the books that have changed our minds” variety, but to- 
day most of them are so busy earning their own living that little time is left 
for reading. Some even doubt if they profit from what they read, but more 
often they are too tired and too restless to read. Radio, newspapers, magazines, 
and motion pictures attract a much larger audience than books. Television is 
not so diffused in this country as in the West, but in a few years, it may steal 
a considerable number of book readers. In the last year or so, the pachinko, 
a pin-ball game, has swept the country, and a good many men who might 
spend an evening at home reading, are standing at the machine intently wat- 
ching the balls roll. Ambitious parents complain that their children no longer 
read good books, but are mad about the comics. Writers of children’s stories 
are greatly concerned about this new reading habit, or rather the lack of it, 
of the younger generation, and are now working hard to remedy the situation 
by providing them with good reading material. If the children like the com- 
ics, why not give them good ones? At -present an enterprizing publisher is 
preparing Western juvenile classics, such as Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels, the story of Cinderella, and Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales, illus- 
trated by the comic picture technique. 

In the last few years, several well-established publishing firms, with long 
traditions, have gone out of existence, and one naturally wonders why. To- 
day, over 98% of the population can read and write. The compulsory edu- 
cational system has been extended from six to nine years, and more than a 
third of those who finish this process go on to higher schools and then on to 
the colleges and universities. It has been proved that a greater degree of 
formal education is condusive to good reading habifs. Wealthier people read 
more books than poorer people. Therefore, our econmic conditions must 
improve. We are in need of more leisure so that the working class and far- 
mers can read more books. The obvious fact is that some read books fre- 
quently, some occasionally, while the others do not, but I believe every Japa- 
nese is eager to improve himself and he is convinced it can be done most 
effectively through the reading of good books. Therefore, an effort has been 
made to find some better means of making books accessible to the public. 
In small towns and villages, the community halls, co-operative offices, and 
young people’s club houses are trying to build good libraries to attract readers, 
and when the factor of accessibility is solved, in due time the state of popular 
reading in this country is going to be greatly improved. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


History of Buddhism in Japan 


By Dr. Tsuji ZENNOSUKE 
Iwanami-shoten 

Vol. I. pp. 920, ¥10.50, 1944; 
Vol. Ll. pp. 443, 450.00, 1949; 
Vol. V. pp. 426, 900.00, 1952; 


EHIND this monumental work by a 
B noted historian lie thirty years of in- 
defatigable and devoted research into 
the development of Buddhism in Japan. The 
sections dealing with ancient times (one 
volume) and that covering the middle ages 
(five volumes) have already been published; 
while the five volumes describing more re- 
cent developments are now being prepared, 
and will be published as they become ready. 
The massiveness of Dr. Tsuji’s work can be 
seen from the fact that the volume dealing 
with ancient times alone comprises 920 pages 
and when the pages comprising section two 
(five volumes)) are added, the total comes 
to 3,144, with much more to come as section 
three (five volumes) makes its appearance. 
This complete history of the Buddhist 
faith in Japan describes in minute detail the 
entire course of Buddhism’s development, 
from the time of its introduction up to the 
end of the Tokugawa Shogunate. It is based 
on the most accurate and authentic material 
available, while numerous quotations are 
made directly from an abundance of docu- 
mentary data. Furthermore, since many il- 
lustrations and photographs are included in 
the work, the volumes are of particular value 
as definitive reference material on Japanese 
Buddhism. 

In the foreword, the author, stating that 
he first began to take interest in Buddhist 
history in 1898 when he was a student at 
the Tokyo Imperial University, gives his 
recollections of those times as follows: 

“When I first began to look into this 
field, many historians specializing in na- 
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Vol. Il. pp. 455, ¥500.00; 1947 
Vol. IV. pp. 466, ¥550.00, 1949 
Vol. VI. pp. 492, '¥1.000.00, 1953 


tional history had little or no knowledge of 
Buddhism, thus tending to make light of 
temples and the priesthood; while conversely 
the Buddhists themselves were so ignorant 
of national history that their history of Ja- 
panese Buddhism was completely divorced 
from the social and economic developments 
undergone by the nation.” 

From this it can be seen how Dr. Tsuji 
pioneered in studying the history of Japanese 
Buddhism methodically and without bias. 
It was he who first introduced system to 
historical research concerning Buddhism in 
Japan by his method of approach, which 
considered Japanese Buddhism as a product 
of Japanese society and an integral portion 
of Japanese culture. 

Although the endeavors of Dr. Tsuji’s 
contemporaries, and the later contributions 
made by junior researchers cannot by any 
means be disregarded, the pioneering efforts 
of Dr. Tsuji and the broad vision that lay 
behind them must be given the highest 
credit. It is undeniable that without Dr. 
Tsuji’s spadework others would not have 
been enabled to attain such a high level of 
scientific achievement. 

Historical works concerning Buddhism 
have existed in Japan since the earliest times. 
SANGOKU BUPPO DENTSU ENGI (His- 
tory of Development of Buddhism in India, 
China and Japan), by Abbot Gyénen who 
lived in the 14th Century, is one of the earli- 
est writings of this kind. After the Meiji 
Restoration there were such famous students 
of Buddhism as Dr. Murakami Senjé, Dr. 
Vashio Junkyé and Dr. Sakaino Kéky6, who 
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wrote histories of Buddhist development; but 
on the whole these and other scholars, be- 
lieving in the Buddhist faith, tended toward 
vindicativeness and sectarianism and were, 
therefore, lacking in objectivity and scienti- 
fic method. During the Tokugawa Era much 
of the historical research was undertaken by 
scholars of the Japanese classics and by 
Confucianists. Their histories tended to the 
other extreme and again there was a depar- 
ture from dispassionate and objective handl- 
ing of the subject-matter. The Dainippon Shi 
(History of Great Nippon) compiled by the 
feudal realm of Mito, for instance, while de- 
voting a chapter to Buddhism, takes a strong 
anti-Buddhist stand, stressing the evils and 
the adverse effects on national development 
of the Buddhist movements. 

While the tradition of these two ex- 
tremes continued to be followed in the Meiji 
Era, it was left to Dr. Tsuji to explore the 
middle ground, being neither a defender of 
Buddhism nor a fanatical nationalist; and 
by attempting to explain how Buddhism 
developed as an integral part of Japan’s 
social structure, and how that religion came 
to function in that milieu, he succeeded in 
completing a systematic concept of the his- 
tory of Japanese Buddhism. 

The author from the outset made it 
clear that he would stay away from the 
dogma, principles and teachings of Bud- 
dhism, leaving such study to the experts; and 
he has adhered consistently to the position 
of following the course of Buddhism in 
Japan as one of the more important aspects 
of Japanese culture. This could not have 
been done by anyone other than a specialist 
in historical methodology like Dr. Tsuji. 

New facts and interpretations that have 
been uncovered by the author and described 
in the work under review are far too numer- 
ous to permit detailed discussion in this 
limited space. However, outstanding among 
his contributions is his presentation of evi- 
dence pointing to the evolution at a later 
date—10th Century as against the 8th Cen- 
tury as heretofore asserted by the Buddhist 
clergy—of the theory of Honji-Suijaku 
(given as “the inanufestation of prime 
noumenon” in Xenkyiisha’s new Japanese- 
English Dictionary, Tokyo, 1954), the peculi- 
arly Japanese Buddhistic belief that the 
traditional gods of native mythology are 


manifested in the form of Buddha, and that 
therefore the gods and Buddha are essentially 
one. 

Another important contribution is Dr. 
Tsuji’s research into the life of Shinran, the 
founder of the Honganji sect, which now 
has the largest following in Japan. Much of 
Shinran’s doings had become shrouded in 
legend, and it had become difficult to dis- 
tinguish between fact and myth. The author 
has verified a number of works attributed 
to Shinran as authentic documents in Shin- 
ran’s own handwriting, and has succeeded 
in outlining a true biography of this great 
priest. 

Dr. Tsuji firmly believes that it is his 
duty as an historian to present only histori- 
cal truths and facts. He has never com- 
promised in this respect, and even under 
pressure has he never suppressed or distorted 
what has been proved to be actual history. 
Until her defeat in World War II, it often 
happened in Japan that history was inter- 
preted and written to serve the purposes of 
the bigoted and fanatical supporters of the 
Tenn6 system. For instance, the warrior-poli- 
tician Ashikaga Takauji, because he dared 
oppose the Imperial Court, was almost in- 
variably treated as a scurrilous traitor despite 
his many good qualities and his contribu- 
tions to the nation. 

Dr. Tsuji makes it clear that Takauji 
was a devout Buddhist, and pays high tri- 
bute to his character; and the fact that these 
views were published several decades ago 
when any favorable comment on Takauji 
could result in ostracism goes to show the 
high integrity and truthfulness of this out- 
standing historian. 

By good fortune, Dr. Tsuji escaped 
persecution, and his work is now being un- 
rolled before an appreciative public. Because 
of his high worth as an objective student 
of history, Dr. Tsuji’s “History of Buddhism 
in Japan” must be regarded, not only as a 
magnificent record of Buddhism’s develop- 
ment in Japan, but also as a worthy monu- 
ment to the spirit of positivism manifested 
in modern times by the historians of our 
land. 


Tenaga Saburo 
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The Guild 


in Modern China 


By NecisHi TApAsHI 





POD Xv F 


Nihonhyoron-shinsha. 1953, 488 pages. ¥550 


R. Negishi Tadashi has already pub- 
lished “A Study of the Guild in 


China” (1932); “The Guild in Shang- 
hai” (1951); and last year “The Guild in 
Modern China,” an accounting of his stu- 
dies in this highly specialized field. Fur- 
ther, he intends next year to publish “The 
Merchant Guilds of China.” 

The two distinctive features of “The 
Guild in Modern China” are the compre- 
hensive treatment accorded to the subject 
and the emphasis on facts. Studies by 
other writers of Chinese guilds have usual- 
ly been fragmentary or confined 
to particular localities such as Peking, 
Mongolia, the border Japan, etc. 
Dr. Negishi’s book on the other hand 
gives an historical survery of the guild in 


either 


areas, 


China from their genesis to their present 
status, while attempting to convey a true 
picture of the structure and functions of 
the three principal types of guilds: the pro- 
vincial, the economic and the merchant 
guilds. Moreover, in as much as in addi- 
tion to the whole of China, the Siberian 
Maritime Provinces, Japan and Southeast 
Asia are also covered, the book can indeed 
be said to be comprehensive. Another 
characteristic of this book is its factualness. 
The author bases his study objectively on 
authentic data accumulated from numerous 
epitaphs, writings, old records, and regula- 
tions and on various surveys concerning 
guild activities during the past half-century 
or so. 

An entirely new work, this book is not 
a revised edition of the author’s previous 
“A Study of the Guild in China.” It covers 
in detail the development of the guild in 
China right through the era of the Kuomin- 
tang into the contemporary period of com- 
munist control. Part I introduces the sub- 
ject-matter in general, Part II describes pro- 
vincial guilds, and Part III deals with econo- 
mic guilds. 

In Part I the author divides the subject 


* 


into two main groups, namely, the old guilds 
which were social or religious organizations 
and the newer commercial and industrial 
guilds. ‘Treatment of the new guilds cen- 
ters mainly on provincial guilds and eco- 
nomic guilds. In the first chapter the past 
theory that the origin of the guild may be 
traced to the downfall of kinship organiza- 
tions has been abandoned in favor of the 
author’s new theory that they are the out- 
come of an “association spirit,” a national 
trait among the Chinese, that has developed 
from the clan and family systems character- 
istic of Chinese society. 

In the second chapter various problems 
of the guild in Modern China are brought 
forward, through which the author’s stand- 
point is made clear. For example, in the 
relation between the nation and the guild 
he rejects the theory that the latter acts in- 
dependently of laws enacted by the nation 
or that they have little interest for letters 
patent; rather, he points out that the guild 
in Modern China seeks state protection, and 
that a system of patents is practised. Also, 
he recognizes the presence in the guild of 
public-mindedness, and this he attributes to 
the ethics of Taoism. Further-more, he 
points out the existence of certain charac. 
teristic features such as conflicts among 
crafts, monopolization through government 
edict, and abundant evidence of political 
consciousness. In this chapter the author's 
views with respect to the guild in China 
are fully developed and revealed. 

In Part II the author deals with pro- 
vincial guilds. He points out in the first 
chapter the characteristic love of the Chi- 
nese for his native province. He attributes 
the historical development of this love to 
the district clubs (Chiin-ti) which existed 
among the officials of the Han Dynasty. 
In the second chapter he deals in detail 
with the four big groups of the potent 
guilds of travelling merchants, which existed 
in the Ching Dynasty; namely, the Shan-hsi 
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the San-kiang group, the Fukien 


group, 
group, and the Canton group. 


Here he 
has added the Shang-chuan Hui-Kuan of 
the San-kiang group, the Chiian-chang Hui 
-Kuan of the Fukien group, the Kuang-chao 
Kung-sso and the Chao-chou Hui-Kuan of 
the Canton group, etc. 
guilds. 


among Shanghai 
These were not mentioned in his 
previous “The Guild in Shanghai.” Begin- 
ning with the third chapter he explains 
clearly the foundation, structure, fuction 
and finances of the Hui-Kuan. In the 
seventh chapter he explains the structure 
and functions of the provincial clubs which 
were established to replace the aristocratic 
Hui-Kuan with the growth of nationalism 
and democracy in the latter part of the 
Ching Dynasty. 

He goes on to explain the overseas 
provincial guilds such as the Chinese Gene- 
ral Chamber of Commerce in Singapore, 
the Fukien Guild in Formosa, etc., and 
describes their development and their polit- 
ical activities up to the present day. 

In the concluding portion of Part II 
the general pattern of development of the 
provincial guild is revealed. It is explained 
how the visiting merchants gradually be- 
came local merchants, and that with the 
advance of democracy and 
ness amalgamations of groups occurred, 
transcending provincial spirit or professions. 
Moreover, as to the dissolution of the Hui 
-Kuan, the author points out that the Hui 
-Kuan System became obsolescent and was 
finally replaced by the newer 
guilds of cominerce and industry. 

In Part III are described the economic 
guilds. With regard to historical development 
the auther begins with the ancient times 
when the organization was in embryo; and 
traces their growth, through the Hong which 
existed as the organizations for merchants 
and craftmen in the times of the Tang and 
Sung Dynasties, down to the Ching Dynasty. 
He explains how in the Ching Dynasty the 
commercial guilds overwhelmed the craft 
and professional guilds to form collectively 
the merchant guilds. He also goes on to 
observe that under the Communist Govern- 
ment the guild system is destined for dissolu- 
tion since it cannot be but regarded as vesti- 
gial of feudalism. The structure of the com- 
mercial and industrial guilds and their func- 


race-conscious- 


economic 


tions are outlined in the second and third 
chapters. It is there explained how the 
commercial and industrial guilds have shift- 
ed from oligarchy to democracy, and that 
because of this transformation there exist 
potentialities which may lead to moderniza- 
tion in the form of co-operations and cartels. 

In the fourth chapter the development 
of legislation with respect to commercial and 
industrial guilds is treated. By the enact- 
ment of the law concerning commercial and 
industrial associations, the commercial and 
industrial guilds were brought under the 
control of the Kuomingtang Government. 
Nevertheless, the traditional features of the 
guilds were preserved, and it seemed that the 
guild system could well survive under the 
Nationalist regime. 

With the establishment of the Com- 
munist Government, however, the workers 
and peasants have been given first prefer- 
ence, and it has been hard for the Govern- 
ment to compromise with the big merchants 
and large landowners. It is therefore pre- 
dicted that the guild, which relies so much 
on tradition, will be so pressured by com- 
munist rationalism that it will steadily lose 
ground. At the same time, the author recog- 
nizes the strength and tenacity of Chinese 
guilds, pointing out their worth to the Com- 
munist regime in the stabilization of prices, 
collection of taxes, sale of bonds, and security 
of contributions; and he dwells on their 
adaptability to circumstances and _ their 
strong tendency towards survival as social 
organisms. 

In Western Europe guilds existed in 
medieval times and are today extinct. In 
Modern China, however, it will be interest- 
ing to observe how, because of the inherent 
association-forming trait of the Chinese, the 
guild system and its traditions will become 
merged with the Western concept of trade 
unionism, which doubtless will be dissemi- 
nated via Soviet Russia. Moreover, among 
there still remain 
reasons enough for the continued existence 
of the traditional guilds. Consequently, for 
the Chinese guild, the problems to come are 
many; and Dr. Negishi’s great work is much 
to be praised for offering a key to the solu- 
tion of this labyrinthine issue. 


the Chinese overseas 


Uchida Naosaku 
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CHRONOLOGY 
January to July 1954 


Premier Yoshida Shigeru carries out a minor Cobinet reshuffle involving 
three portfolios. 

The Government makes public Japan’s exports and imports in 1953. 

The Japan Cotton-Spinning Association announces that Japan ranked first 
in cotton fabrics exports in 1953. 

The federation of people’s associations for safeguarding the “Peace Consti- 
tution” is inaugurated. 

The Government completes the budget program for the 1954 fiscal year 
totaling ¥999, 500 million. 

The Bank of Japan raises interest rates on loans for import settlement bills. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry lifts eight items from 
the embargo list of exports to Communist China. 

The right wing Socialist Party holds a three-day national convention. 
Indonesia announces the conclusion of an agreement with Japan for refloat- 
ing sunken vessels. 

The left wing Socialist Party calls its national convention. 

Premier Yoshida Shigeru declares that he is contemplating a trip abroad. 

The Cabinet approves the resignation of Ambassador to Washington 
Araki Eikichi and the appointment of Iguchi Sadao, Ambassador to Canada, 
as his successor. 

The opening ceremony of the 19th regular Diet session is held. 

MITI suspends imports from the sterling area through the foreign ex- 
change allocation system. The Ministry also suspends the import of some 
items from the dollar area through the same system. 

The Government raises the arbitrated rate of yen to the pound to ¥1,011. 
A large scale scandal involving several political figures comes to light as the 
result of the arrest of high Government official on graft charges in connec- 
tion with Government shipping subsidies. 

Villagers at the foot of Mt. Myogi start a movement to oppose the plan to 
designate the mountain as maneuver grounds for the U.S. security forces. 

Britain and Japan sing a Payments Agreement between the sterling 
area and Japan. 

MITI suspends acceptance of applications for imports from the dollar area 
through the automatic approval system. 

Eleven Japanese war criminals, who were granted parole by US. authorities 
last week, are released from the Sugamo prison. 

Harold E. Stassen, Administrator of FOA, arrives in Tokyo. 

A people’s rally to safeguard the Constitution opens in Tokyd. 

Japanese trading companies conclude a provisional contract with a Soviet Gov- 
ernmental organ to export new ships to the Soviet Union. 

The Japanese Government exchanges with the Australian Government the 
draft of a joint appeal for presentation to the International Court at Hague 
in the dispute between the two countries concerning pearl fishing and the 
draft of a provisional agreement on pearl fishing. 

The signing of the Japan-U.N. Agreement on the status of the U.N. Forces in 
Japan takes place in Tokyo. 

MITI adopts measures to curtail textile exports to Indonesia. 

Dishonored bills at the Tokyo Clearing House reach 3,405, the highest figure 
to date. 
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The budget bill for the fiscal year 1954 passes the Lower House with 
minor amendmens made by the three conservative parties. 
The repatriation of the Japanese from the Soviet Union reopens. 
Japan and the U.S.A. sign the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement and 
three other related pacts providing for American military and economic aid 
to Japan. 
The Bank of Japan adopts import finance tightening measures, suspending 
fresh loans under the Special Foreign Exchange Loan System. 

The Cabinet Council sets import scale for the fiscal year 1954 at $2,000 
million. 
The shipbuilding scandals begin to affect the political situation. 
The U.S. and Japanese Government commence a full scale investigation into 
the radiation poisoning of 23 crewmen of the Fukuryu Maru, Japanese fishing 
boat, that limped back to Japan from the Bikini atomic test area with the 
burned screwmen and a cargo of radioactive tuna. 
The Cabinet approves an anti-espionage bill to safeguard classified information 
on the U.S.made war material used by the Japanese armed forces. 

The Koan Maru, second Japanese repatriation ship from the Soviet Union, 
reaches the port of Maizuru. 
Thirty five new cities are inaugurated in the country. 
The Government decides the foreign exchange budget, amounting to $1,360 
million, for the first half of the fiscal year 1954 (April—Sept.) 

Japan and Canada sign a trade agreement at Otawa. 
The three-day Tokyo session of the World Pacifist Conference opens. 

The Lower House unanimously passes a resolution calling for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons. 
The Government relaxes restrictions on the entry of Soviet traders into Japan. 

The Finance Ministry announces that Japan’s imports exceed by $1,263,- 
656,000 a postwar high, during the fiscal year 1954. 
The Japanese Government decides to accept the Philippine demand for repa- 
ration totaling $400,000,000 in 20 years. 
Murata Shozo, former Ambassador to the Philippines, accepts the Government’s 
request to represent Japan at the signing of the Japan-Philippines reparations 
agreement in Manila. 
Sato Eisaku, Liberal Party Secretary-General, is questioned by prosecutors in 
Tokyo in connection with the current shipbuilding scandal investigation. 
MITI announces release of 19 new items from the contrabands to Communist 
China. 
Japan and the United States sign a sec of two tax conventions designed to 
preclude double taxation for their citizens doing business between the two 
countries. 
The Transportation Ministry and the Economic Councial Boad jointly complete 
a five-year program for building ocean-going ships totaling one million tons. 
Justice Minister Inukai Takeru, invoking his right as Justice Minister, directs 
Prosecutor General Sato Tosuke to postpone the arrest of Sato Eisaku. 

Justice Minister Inukai tenders his resignation to Deputy Prime Minister 
Ogata Taketora. 
The Socialist-sponsored non-confidence motion against the Yoshida Cabinet is 
voted down by 220 to 208. 
A Party of 25 economic experts from various Asiatic countries and the ECAFE 
Secretariat arrive in Tokyo to inspect conditions in small and medium sized 
Japanese enterprises. 
MITI removes 15 more items from the embargo list of exports to Com- 
munist China. 
A Philippines reparations mission to investigate Japan’s capability to pay her 
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reparations arrives at Tokyo. 

The Japanese reparatons mission headed by Murata Shozo returns from the 
Philippines. 

Japanese and American negotiators start a series of conferences to decide how 
much Japan should repay for the postwar American economic aid, including 
the GARIOA and EROA funds. 

Japan and the US. sign an agreement for the loan of U.S. naval vesels to 
Japan. 

The Dict passes the two education bills designed to bar ideological in- 

doctrination of students of public schools and unicersities. 

The second ECAFE fishery conference opens in Tokyo. 

The House of Representatives approves a resolution calling on the Govern- 
ment to take steps for inviting Madame Li Teh-chwang, President of the 
Communist China Red Cross. (The Upper House approves cn May 29). 
MITI makes public the removal of 20 more items from the contrabands to 
Red China. 

The Diet approves the anti-espionage bill. 

The Foreign Office makes public the contents of the provitional agreement 
on pearl fishing signed between Japan Australia on May 24 in Canberra. The 
agreement came into force on the date of the signing. 

‘the House of Councillors passes the twin defence bills—the Self Defence 
Force Bill and the Defence Board Establishment Bill by 162 to 79. 

The Diet breaks into a riot over the question of extending the session 
on the eve of Prime Minister Yoshida Shigeru’s tour abroad to lay Japan’s 
case before the world. 

MITI approves the Food Boad’s plan to import in sterling cash 55,000 tons 
of rice from Red China. 

The workers of the Omi Silk Company walk out to defend “human 
rights.” 

The three mayor vernacular papers, Asahi, Mainichi and Yomiuri issue a 
joint statement requesting the Government, political parties and individual 
Diet members to put an end to the anomalous state of the national legislature 
and restore its prestige. 

Premier Yoshida Shigeru effects a minor Cabinet reshuffle. 

The Government appoints Ohara Naoshi, ex-Justice, as Justice Minister. 
MITI makes public a White Paper on trade. 

Japan is formally admitted to the ECAFE. 

The Government enforces the Defense Board Establishment Law, the Self 
Defense Force Law, th Secret Protection Law and the revised Police Law. 
The Finance Ministry announces Japan’s exports and imports during the first 
half of the calendar year 1954. 

A team of U.S. economic experts arrives in Tokyo on an economic study mis- 
sion for the of U.S.A. FOA. 

Gen. John E. Hull, Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. Forces in the Far East, 
announces that American troops will be withdrawn from Hokkaido during 
the remaining months of 1954. 

MITI makes public measures to cut Japan’s exports to Indonesia. 

The Economic Counsel Boad issue its eight Economic White Paper. 

The General Council of Japan Trade Unions (sohyo) at its fifth convention 
elects Takano Minoru as its secretary-general for the fourth term. 


The six annual postwar conference of the International Whaling Commision 
opens in Tokyo. 

Premier Yoshida Shigeru nominates Ikeda Hayato as the secretary-general of 
the Liberal Party. 
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EVEN MORE WAYS 
TO KEEP IN 


TOUCH WITH 
op am 


The way to learn about 
Japan, the country that holds 
the key to the future of Asia.... 
about the Japanese people, what 
they are thinking and doing. 


This is Japan: A complete picture of Japan 
between two covers, all in English. (Annual) 


Asahi Graphic: A weekly pictorial which 
gives the daily lives of the Japanese people. 


Asahi Camera: A monthly which is considered 
the best in the Japanese, photographic field 


Kokka: A monthly art magazine with many 
pictures of Japanese art and explanations in 


English. 


Asahi Camera Annual: The best photographs 
of Japan gathered into one book. 


All Asahi Press Photography: The outstanding 
press photographs of 1953. 


International Photographic Salon: Best pho 
tographs of the world as picked by the Asahi 
Camera editors. 


Full of interesting and informa- 
tive photographs. Captions and 
explanations in English. 











For subscription rates 
and further details, 
write to: 


Asahi Shimbun 


Publications Department 
Yurakucho, Chiyoda-ku 
Tokyo, Japan 
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